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The  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer : 

“Washington’s 
fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper” 

Things  are  looking  up  in  the  Pacific  Northwest!  And  the  economic  and 
business  direction  is  "go"  all  the  way.  In  line  with  this  optimistic  trend,  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  leads  the  way  for  newspapers— with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  an  impressive  three-to-one  gain  in  daily  circulation. 

Want  to  get  with  a  winner?  Want  to  know  more  about  Washington’s  fastest- 
growing  daily  newspaper? 

Talk  to  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  representative  in  your  area. 
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Look  what's  comin '  up  our  creek!! 


ACTUAL  PHOTO 
of  the  Submarine  "Batfish” 
being  towed  up  the 
Arkansas  Navigation  Canal 


Just  Outside 


The  U.S.  Submarine  “Batfish”,  retired  from 
an  honorable  career  in  World  War  II,  is  now 
a  tourist  shrine  at  the  Port  of  Muskogee, 
outside  Tulsa.  A  submarine  in  the  prairie? 
Sure!  More  dramatic  proof  of  the  barge 
boom  that  is  gathering  momentum  daily  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma!  Are  YOU  selling  this 
growing  market  of  over  FOUR  BILLION? 
Now’s  the  time  to  use  your  sales  force  and 
our  sales  force! 
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morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 
Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
— _ Representatives  —  BR  ANH  AM-MOLONEY 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“MY  GOD!  rVE  NEVER  SEEN  THIS  MANY  PHOTOC- 
RAPERS  in  one  place  in  my  life.”  Major  Frank  Wolff  of  the 
Indianapolis  police  department  summed  up  his  astonishment 
at  the  scene  of  the  McEvoy  Hotel  fire  as  the  ratio  of  photog¬ 
raphers  to  firemen  was  40  to  80.  And  all  because  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Indiana  News  Photographers  Association  was 
under  way  at  the  nearby  Atkinson  Hotel.  David  Mannweiler, 
Indianapolis  News  columnist,  told  the  tale:  “  .  .  .  the  sound  of 
sirens  penetrated  the  room.  Two  photographers  in  the  audience 
left  their  seats  to  investigate.  They  found  smoke  pouring  from 
a  window  of  the  McEvoy  Hotel  .  .  .  Word  spread  quickly  .  .  . 
People  in  the  back  rows  began  slipping  out.  Then  people  in 
the  aisle  seats.  And  finally,  as  the  sirens  of  additional  trucks 
were  heard,  the  remainder  of  the  audience  bolted  for  doors, 
leaving  the  speaker  openmouthed.  Forty  flash-popping,  film- 
winding  photographers  .  .  .  plunged  among  the  trucks  seeking 
better  shooting  positions.  They  tripped  over  hoses.  They  went 
on  the  roofs  of  adjoining  buildings  .  .  .  They  got  wet  .  .  .  They 
were  spectacular.” 

*  *  * 

A  TRAIN  COMMUTER  from  his  Buckinghamshire  estate 
to  London  45  minutes  away  is  78-year-old  Lord  Thomson,  owner 
of  more  than  150  newspapers.  He  told  Alvin  Shuster  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  an  interview:  “I  could  have  my  car  drive 
me  in  every  day.  But  I  find  it  easier  to  read  newspapers  on  the 
train.  You  know,  I  love  reading  newspapers.” 

*  *  * 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  BLOTTER— A  page  one  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  ff  est  Hartford  (Conn.)  News  carries  a  “Police 
Gazette”  head  with  the  note  that  “this  look  at  the  unusual  side 
of  the  W'est  Hartford  Police  Department  blotter  is  compiled 
each  week  basically  as  written  by  town  police  officers.” 

The  last  paragraph  of  a  recent  column  is  a  gentle  report: 
“Man  reported  yellow  vehicle  driving  up  and  down  street, 
stopping  in  front  of  homes  and  acting  suspiciously.  Writer 
found  it  was  an  elderly  lady  out  for  a  ride.  Said  she  gets  lonely 
since  loss  of  her  husband  and  rides  to  help  her  nerves.” 

*  *  * 

THE  PUN’S  THE  SAME — An  alert  correspondent  in  New 
Mexico  noted  that  on  February  2  the  Albuquerque  Tribune 
and  the  Portales  News-Tribune  head  men  arrived  at  the  same 
pun  for  an  AP  story  about  the  rising  price  of  steak  and  meat 
byproducts,  including  cow  udders.  The  Tribune  head:  “Meat 
byproduct  prices  udderly  out  of  sight.”  The  News-Tribune: 
“Beef’s  high,  but  so  are  udder  meats.” 

*  «  * 

A  LIBRARY  FOR  SHEER,  SELF-INDLUGENT  FUN  was 
what  Digby  Diehl,  book  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  set 
out  to  create  when  asked  to  select  200  books  for  the  new  cruise 
ship,  the  Island  Princess.  A  publicity  release  quoted  Diehl:  “I 
hope  my  selection  will  tempt  at  least  one  relaxing  vacationer 
to  run  bis  fingers  over  the  shelves  and  discover  another  voyage 
within  his  voyage.”  Evidently  197  voyagers  on  the  inaugural 
cruise  did  just  that,  since  all  but  three  of  the  original  books 
were  discovered  “out  on  permanent  loan”  when  the  ship  re¬ 
turned.  The  cruise  company  replaced  the  entire  lot. 

*  «  * 

DEFINITIONS:  The  new  Winter  issue  of  The  Masthead, 
journal  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  boxed 
Oscar  Wilde’s  1891  caustic  comment:  “The  difference  between 
literature  and  journalism  is  that  journalism  is  unreadable  and 
literature  is  not  read.” 

The  same  issue  carries  James  J.  Kilpatrick’s  column  on 
editorial  writers  in  which  he  wrote:  “They  suffer,  as  a  class, 
from  all  the  usual  aches  and  pains  of  the  writing  craft — from 
broken  verbs  and  sprained  ideas — but  they  suffer  one  affliction 
especially:  anonymity.  A  few  papers  have  gone  to  by-lined 
editorials;  a  few  others  carry  in  tbeir  mastheads  the  names  of 
all  resident  editorial  writers.  By  and  large,  the  old  rule  re¬ 
mains  in  force;  editorials,  like  recorded  messages  go  unsigned. 
I  am  no  longer  so  certain  the  practice  is  wise.  If  editorials 
were  modestly  initialed,  bearing  the  hallmark  of  their  author, 
the  quality  of  writing  might  improve  .  .  .” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 
18-21 — ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop.  Del  Webb's  Towne  House, 
Phoenix,  Aril. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newrspapers 
over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

22-24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn.  Columbia. 
22-24 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Hyatt  Lodge.  Minneapolis. 

24 —  Women  in  Communications.  Region  5,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 
Aril. 

25- 27— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland.  Delaware.  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-6— AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference.  Continental  Plaia 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

4-16 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C. 

8- 10 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 

9- 10 — Mississippi  Press  Association/ Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual 
Workshop,  Prentiss  Motel-Scottlsh  Inn.  Natchei,  Miss. 

9-11 — Northwestern  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

12-16 — Knight  Newspaper  seminar,  Effective  Human  Relations  Miami. 

15- 17 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Arlington. 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Shelton,  Wash. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Plck- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-20 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
22-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute.  Howard 
Johnson  Motor  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

22- 24 — IN  PA  Promotion/ Research  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix. 

23- 24— Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Atkinson  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 
25-27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel.  Chicago. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

31 — Women  in  Communication,  Region  I  meeting.  Seattle-Tacoma  Air¬ 
port,  Washington. 

31 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  Annual  meeting.  Parliament 
House,  Birmingham. 

APRIL 

1-3 — Spring  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association. 
Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1-4 — Information  Industry  Association.  Penn  Center  Holiday  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1-5— Newspaper  Purchasing  Association  Conference.  Regency  Hyatt  House, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I- 6 — API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar,  Columbia  University. 
4-6— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Ad  Managers  Workshop.  Holiday 

Inn,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

12- 14 — Panhandle  Press  Assoclatilon  Convention.  Quality  Inn,  Amarillo. 

13- 14— Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris,  Tenn. 

16-20 — Knight  Newspapers  seminar.  Interpersonal  and  organiiatlonal  com¬ 
munications. 

23 — Associatled  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

23-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 

23-27 — Knight  Newspaper  seminar.  Financial  management  for  non-financial 
managers. 

26-28 — South  and  Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Convention,  San  Antonio. 
28-29 — Region  One  conference,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.,  Albany.  N.Y. 
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BOLD  NEW  CONCEPT 
TO  REBUILD  DOWNTOWN 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


REVERSING  THE  TREND  AWAY  FROM  THE 
INNER  CITY.  HARRISBURG  HAS  INITIATED 
ITS  OWN  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAM. 


WITH  EDITORIAL  BACKING  FROM  THE 
PATRIOT-NEWS,  LEADERS  OF  THE 
GREATER  HARRISBURG  MOVEMENT 
(GHM)  PROPOSED  A  PLAN-AND  A 
METHOD-TO  RESTORE  VITALITY  TO  THE 
DOWNTOWN  BUSINESS  AREA. 


THE  “HARRISTOWN”  CONCEPT  WILL 
INVOLVE  COMMON  PROPERTY  OWNER¬ 
SHIP  OF  A  LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE 
DOWNTOWN  DISTRICT,  WITH  SHARES  OF 
STOCK  IN  THE  OVERALL  CORPORATION 
REPLACING  INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP 
OF  SMALL  PIECES  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 
JOINT  OWNERSHIP  WILL  ALLOW  A  RAPID 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM  AND  EFFECTIVE  LAND¬ 
SCAPING  TO  COMPLEMENT  A  STRONG 
BUSINESS  AND  RETAIL  CENTER. 


THE  PATRIOT-NEWS  IS  DEDICATED  TO 
THE  TASK  OF  RESTORING  THIS  VITALITY 
TO  THE  DOWNTOWN  AREA  AND  IS 
WORKING  CLOSELY  WITH  GHM  LEADERS 
TO  MAKE  “HARRISTOWN"  A  REALITY. 


helping  to  make  it 
happen  in  central 
Pennsylvania. 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationi 
Member,  American 
Buiinesa  Preu  Inc, 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  averase  net  paid  Dee,  81,  1972 — 26,088 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Qualified  or  unqualified 

There  seems  to  be  unanimity  among  those  testifying  before  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  some  sort  of  a  shield  law  is  necessary.  Even 
a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Justice  acknowledged  a  qualified 
protection  for  newsmen  would  be  acceptable. 

There  is  a  complete  lack  of  consensus,  however,  on  whether  a  Fed¬ 
eral  shield  law'  should  be  qualified  or  absolute,  whether  it  should  apply 
to  the  50  states  as  well  as  Federal  proceedings. 

There  are  too  many  traps  facing  the  press  in  a  qualified  law'  and  we 
believe  the  press  should  strive  for  acceptance  of  an  unqualified  meas¬ 
ure  such  as  the  one  pro[>osed  by  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
•Association  after  consultation  w'ith  other  media  groups. 

Those  in  favor  of  a  qualified  bill  would  define  certain  circumstances 
under  which  a  newsman's  confidential  sources  and  his  information 
w'ould  not  be  protected.  Some  testimony  before  the  Congressional 
committee  suggests  that  a  definition  of  “newsman”  or  "reporter” — 
whoever  would  be  protected  under  the  law — must  be  included. 

There  is  great  danger  in  both. 

The  First  .Amendment  says  “Congress  shall  make  no  law'  .  .  .  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

If  Congress  adopts  a  qualified  shield  law  specifying  when  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  newsman  does  not  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  defining  what 
a  reporter  or  newsman  is,  or  has  to  be,  it  will  be  doing  exactly  w'hat 
the  First  Amendment  admonishes  it  not  to  do. 

The  job  of  Congress,  as  w'e  see  it,  is  to  restore  freedom  of  the  press 
to  the  position  it  was  in  before  the  Caldwell  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Congress  then  will  be  upholding  a  Constitutionally 
guaranteed  freedom  and  not  limiting  it. 


Moratorium  on  POW  news 

A  Pennsylvania  newspaper  in  an  unusual  editorial  has  declared 
that  it  will  not  ask  the  three  returning  POWs  in  its  area  to  sit  down 
for  an  interview  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  they  get  home,  and  longer 
if  requested.  “They  deserve  all  the  privacy  they  can  get,”  the  Easton 
Express  said  adding  it  is  asking  all  new's  media  in  that  area  to  join 
in  the  “news  black-out.” 


With  which  hav*  b««n  margad;  Tha  Journalist 
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.Another  newspaper  in  the  area  says  it  will  not  engage  in  harrass- 
ment  of  these  men,  w'ill  not  camp  on  their  doorsteps,  but  is  making  ! 

contact  with  the  families  involved  and  plans  to  interview  the  men 
only  when  they  are  willing  to  talk. 

The  Express  noted  its  agreement  with  President  Nixon’s  comment: 

“We  can  join  most  fittingly  in  that  welcome,  not  with  fanfare,  but 
with  quiet  respect  for  their  fortitude  in  the  ordeal  that  is  now  ending  j 

and  for  their  privacy  in  the  time  ahead.”  | 

Other  newspapers  may  have  made  similar  editorial  decisions.  We 
suspect  that  even  though  it  goes  against  the  instincts  of  a  newsman  i 

to  cover  a  good  story,  the  action  of  these  newspapers  is  typical  of  the 
attitude  prevailing  in  many  newspaper  offices.  i 
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letters 


FOR  COMPETITION 

The  editorial  on  our  antitrust  suit 
afrainst  the  Journal  Co.  of  Milwaukee 
(E&P  December  30)  defies  simple  rules  of 
logic  and  basic  tenants  of  the  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  system  which  receives  so  much  lip- 
service  from  some  metro  dailies — as  long 
as  it  applies  to  businesses  other  than  their 
own. 

You  ask,  “If  the  present  suit  is  found  to 
have  any  merit,  will  newspapers — daily 
and  weekly — be  confined  each  to  its  niche 
precluded  from  stepping  into  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  bailiwick?”  Do  you  know  where  the 
multi-millionaire  (or  weekly  publisher) 
can  be  found  who  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  put  up  $100  million  in  a  proba¬ 
bly  futile  attempt  to  challenge  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  in  its  “bailiwick?” 

You  ask,  “What  about  the  readers’ 
wants,  desires,  and  rights?”  Yes,  what 
about  ’em!  Is  the  public  better  off  after  a 
big  communications  conglomerate  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  further  reducing  the  number  of 
media  voices  in  a  community? 

Finally,  you  ask,  “Won’t  we  be  making 
the  phrase  ‘one-newspaper  town’  a  fact?” 
If  something  is  already  a  fact,  how  can 
anyone  even  talk  about  “making  (it)  a 
fact?”  Situations  may  vary  around  the 
country,  but  here  we  reached  the  metro 
publisher’s  Utopia  long  ago. 

When  the  Journal  Co.  acquired  the 
morning  Sentinel  in  1962,  Milwaukee  be¬ 
came  the  largest  city  in  America  with 
single  ownership  of  both  its  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  even  before  that,  the  Journal’s 
extreme  domination  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  area  kept  neighborhood  and 
suburban  newspapers  operating  at  a 
hand-to-mouth  level. 

At  what  point,  we  are  asking,  do  the 
antitrust  laws  begin  to  apply  to  a  dally 
newspaper  monopoly? 

DUANE  J.  DUNHAM 

(Dunham  is  publisher  of  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.) 

*  *  * 

LEFT  OUT 

I  am  surprised  that  in  your  otherwise 
excellent  and  thorough  article  on  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor’s  Washington 
Bureau,  in  your  edition  of  January  6,  you 
failed  to  mention  Roscoe  Drummond  in 
your  fourth  paragraph,  among  the  famous 
journalists  who  have  headed  that  bureau. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Drummond  is 
probably  the  most  capable  newspaper  man 
ever  to  hold  that  post.  He  succeeded  Er¬ 
win  Canham  when  the  latter  was  called  to 
Boston  to  become  executive  editor  of  the 
Monitor,  and  served  throughout  World 
War  II  and  all  its  dramatic  activities, 
including  the  immediate  postwar  events, 
until  he  joined  the  then  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  as  a  nationwide  columnist. 

Drummond,  as  you  know,  is  still  an 
active  and  dynamic  columnist. 

MALCOLM  W.  BAYLEY 


ONE  SUBJECT 

In  regard  to  Bernda  McKinsey’s  letter, 
in  which  she  complained  that  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  Bill  Boyarsky  has  “ter¬ 
rible  grammar”  because  he  used  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “When  I  started,  my  grammar  and 
spelling  was  terrible” — 

First,  Boyaisky  was  speaking  to  my 
journalism  class,  not  writing,  as  anyone 
should  plainly  see  by  reading  the  story. 
Minor  lapses  in  grammar  are  accepted, 
nay,  expected  in  the  spoken  word. 

Second,  it’s  not  really  an  error  in  gram¬ 
mar.  Boyarsky  was  thinking  of  “Gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling”  as  one  subject,  taking 
a  singular  verb.  For  example: 

The  salt  and  pepper  is  on  the  table. 
This  ice  cream  and  cake  is  good.  Reading 
and  writing  is  a  difficult  task. 

GEORGE  L.  GARRIGUES 

(Garrigues  is  assistant  profe.ssor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  the  author  of  the  article  in 
question.) 

*  *  * 

SEPARATE  COLUMNS 

Perhaps  you  were  indulging  in  some 
discriminatory  thinking  yourselves  when 
you  editorially  supported  (E&P,  December 
23)  the  practice  of  some  newspapers 
which  classify  help  wanted  ads  under 
“male”  and  “female”  headings. 

Rather  than  providing  a  service  for 
readers  as  you  state,  this  practice  instead 
serves  advertisers,  by  aiding  them  in  dis¬ 
couraging  women  applicants.  Employers 
know  it’s  illegal  to  discriminate  in  hii'ing, 
but  they  may  not  have  to  face  the  issue  if 
their  ads  are  placed  only  in  the  “male” 
columns. 

As  a  woman  journalist  deeply  concerned 
about  job  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  I  believe  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s 
upcoming  decision  will  be  a  “landmark” 
only  if  separate  employment  ad  column 
headings  are  declared  unconstitutional. 
Surely  they  can’t  be  tolereated  by  anyone 
who  truly  believes  in  equality. 

ANN  HOULE 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WHAT  ABOUT  MR. 

E.  Walton  Opie  has  a  point  in  his  letter 
(Jan.  20  issue)  stating  that  Mrs.  and 
Miss  have  definite  news  value  in  that  they 
tell  the  readers  “something  they  like  to 
know,  and  something  they  are  entitled  to 
know.” 

My  problem  is  that  the  title  “Mr.”  does 
not  tell  me  something  that  I  would  like  to 
know,  and  am  entitled  to  know — whether 
or  not  the  man  is  married. 

I’ll  be  willing  to  oppose  the  use  of  Ms. 
if  Opie  will  come  up  with  something  to 
differentiate  single  men  from  married 
men. 

JIM  TURNER 

(Turner  is  Director,  Internal  Communi¬ 
cations,  United  Transportation  Union.) 

*  *  * 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

We  need  some  volunteer  help  with  the 
news  coverage  aspects  of  the  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  this  coming  August 
which  will  see  some  80,000  scouts  from  all 


over  the  nation  and  20  foreign  countries 
encamped  in  Idaho  and  Pennsylvania  sim¬ 
ultaneously. 

The  opportunity  to  tell  an  outstanding 
story  of  youth  through  extending  profes¬ 
sional  and  adequate  help  to  the  media  of 
the  nation  has  fallen  in  a  good  part  on  me 
as  director,  public  relations  staff  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Jamboree-East  headquar¬ 
tered  at  Moraine  State  Park,  35  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh. 

Public  relations  men  and  journalists 
who  have  some  knowledge  or  experience 
with  scouting  who  wish  to  volunteer  their 
services  should  write  to  me  at  U.S.  Steel, 
600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230, 
phone — (412)  433-6906;  or  Mark  A.  Clay¬ 
ton,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  North  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  08902,  phone  (201)  249-6000. 
Print  and  electronic  posts  at  all  levels  are 
still  in  need  of  personnel  at  both  Jamboree 

M.  J.  WURZBACH 

*  «  « 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  a  news  item  concerning  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  appeared.  It  was  the  December  9, 
1972  issue.  The  item  said  the  name  of  Our 
Sunday  Visitor  had  been  changed  to  The 
Harmonizer.  This  is  misleading.  Our  name 
has  not  changed.  The  name  of  our  local 
edition  for  the  Fort  Wayne-South  Bend 
Catholic  diocese  was  changed  to  “The 
Harmonizer.” 

I  fear  the  article  is  misleading  since  the 
national  publication,  Our  Sunday  visitor, 
retains  that  name  and  always  will. 

RICHARD  B.  SCHEIBER 

(Scheiber  is  editor  of  Our  Sunday  Visit¬ 
or.) 


Short  Takes 

The  Bishop  will  then  go  to  Chicago  for 
a  weep. — Cape  May  (N.J.)  Star  &  Wave. 

*  V  * 

Either  you  get  with  it  sister  or  lie  and 
let  live. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

Actress  Rachel  Kempson  jumped  from 
the  stage  of  a  London  theather  Monday 
night  and  thrashed  a  couple  of  ground¬ 
lings  whose  nude  manners  spoiled  her 
lines. — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

*  >i<  * 

Armies  of  shovellers  were  clearing  side¬ 
walks  today  of  9000  old  age  pensioners. — 
Toronto  Star. 

if  tf  * 

.  .  .  Spahn  joins  five  other  immortals — 
Ted  Williams,  Stan  Musical  ...  —  Detroit 
News. 

if  if  if 

Whatever  his  physical  limitation  (he 
walks  with  a  can) — Hobbs  (N.M.)  Daily 
News-Sun. 

if  *  * 

A  leaning  woman  heard  noises  that 
sounded  like  hair  scraping  in  his  room. — 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

The  dog  will  be  large  when  full  honored 
at  a  Past  Presidents  living  outdoors. — 
Hobbs  (N.M.)  Daily  News-Sun. 

♦  4> 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Reno  Evening  Gazette 


Editor’s  Note 


It’s  a  long  way  to  Winne- 
inucca. 

From  Manhattan,  where  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
is  edited. 

From  Washingtoiir  where 
The  Times’  39  capital  corres¬ 
pondents  write  about  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

From  Caracas  and  Hanoi 
and  Moscow  and  London  and 
Saigon  and  Peking  and  the 
scores  of  other  far  away  places 
where  The  Times’  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  roam. 

So,  if  you  live  in  Winne- 
mucca  and  read  The  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  The  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  (as  780  sub¬ 
scribers  and  their  families  do), 
you  might  well  ask : 

“Why  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  in  my  paper?’’ 

The  answer,  our  Nevada  edi¬ 
tors  feel,  is  dimension. 

By  adding  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  we  have 
brought  a  new  dimension  to 
our  readers  throughout  the 
cities  and  towns  and  rural 
areas  of  Nevada. 

Our  staff  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  and  correspondents 
are  expert  in  rounding  up 
local,  county,  Nevada  and  re¬ 


gional  western  news. 

And  our  news  services.  The 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  do  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  job  in  Nevada, 
across  the  nation  and  around 
the  world. 

But  we  want  more  for  our 
readers. 

So,  Red  Smith,  a  legendarj’ 
figure  in  the  world  of  sports,  is 
featured  in  The  Gazette  sports 
pages  via  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 

And  Arthur  Daley,  the  only 
sports  writer  with  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  is  in  The  Journal’s 
sports  pages. 

Russell  Baker’s  humor, 
Tony  Lewis’  observations,  Tom 
Wicker’s  insights  add  depth  to 
The  Journal’s  editorial  page. 

Two-time  Pulitzer  winner 
James  Reston,  one  of  the  most 
informed  and  articulate  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  world,  and  C. 
L.  Sulzberger,  a  foreign  affairs 
expert,  who  also  holds  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  award  are  part  of  The 
Gazette  editorial  page. 

These  are  some  of  the  stars. 

But  there’s  great  depth  be¬ 
yond— in  special  news  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  books,  science  and 
education,  food  and  fashion. 


dance  and  theater,  art  and 
music,  labor  and  religion. 

In  foreign  coverage  alone. 
Times’  writers  have  won  17 
Pulitzer  Prizes  since  1918.  Add 
eight  more  Washington  writ¬ 
ers’  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Add  even 
more  of  other  writers  and 
you’ll  find  The  New  York 
Tin>es  has  won  38  Pulitzer 
awards,  including  one  in  1972 
for  its  depth  approach  to  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

These  awards  come  to  The 
Times  because  it  earns  them 
as  its  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  overcome  great  obstacles 
to  get  news  for  the  readers. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  on  the  4  P.M.  news 
conference  of  editors  in  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  A.  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal’s  office  at  The  Times,  just 
off  the  famous  city-block-long 
news  room. 

With  cool  judgment  and 
methodical  professionalism, 
editors  discussed,  subject  by 
subject,  matters  their  report¬ 
ers  were  vigorously  pursuing 
across  the  city,  upstate,  over 
the  nation  and  around  the 
world. 

It  became  clear  to  the  ob¬ 
server  that  The  Times  digs 


deeply,  difficult  and  expensive 
as  the  chore  may  be,  to  add 
dimension  to  its  coverage. 

That  means  the  work  of  a 
big  news  staff.  The  Times  has 
400  reporters,  editors  and  cor¬ 
respondents  in  New  York 
alone,  another  76  devoted  to 
Sunday  journalism,  a  business 
and  financial  sUiff  of  40,  an¬ 
other  44  working  in  sports,  a 
cultural  news  staff  of  29. 

This  is  the  dimension  we 
have  added  to  The  Journal  and 
to  The  Gazette. 

We  know  it  helps  you  keep 
tabs  on  a  world  getting  smaller 
and  smaller. 

When  you  think  about  it,  it 
really  isn’t  so  far  from  Winne- 
mucca  to  Times  Square  and 
London,  and  Bonn  and  the  rest 
of  those  faraway  places  Times- 
men  take  our  readers. 

And  we  know  you  enjoy  the 
trip. 

WARREN  LERUDE 
Executive  Editor 
Nevada  State  Journal 
Reno  Evening  Gazette 


This  message,  originally  aiJdressed  to  readers 
of  The  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  The  Nevada  State 
Journal,  is  reproduced  here  as  a  public  service. 

To  serve  your  public  best,  serve  readers  with  the 
best  of  The  NewYorkTimes— through  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  delivered  by  mail  or  wire. 

For  details,  write  or  phone  R.R.  Buckingham,  editor 
and  general  manager,  or  Richard  Long,manager. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  556-7087 
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New  technology  improves 
newspaper  profit  picture 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


How  advanced  technology  is  benefitting 
newspaper  production  and  the  resultant 
profit  advantages  derived  provided  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  with  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  operation  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Timet  &  Independent. 

At  the  association’s  40th  conference  in 
Columbus,  John  B.  Lake,  publisher  of  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers,  said 
that  by  1974  the  Times  &  Independent 
will  be  on  line  with  a  completely  new 
method  of  production  which  includes  CRT 
operation. 

Lake  said  that  when  the  technical  pro¬ 
gram  evolved  through  the  Harris- 
Intertype  pioneer  systems  approach,  an 
annual  profit  of  20  percent  was  the  goal 
set  by  owners  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company.  That  goal  was  exceeded  by  one 
and  one-half  percent  in  1972  to  afford  the 
company  a  gross  of  $33  million  that  year. 
The  company  now  expects  to  profit  at  the 
rate  of  25  percent  when  the  new  program 
is  fully  operable,  likely  in  mid-1974.  Lake 
said. 

Major  installation  of  Goss  Metro  offset 
presses  began  several  months  ago  and  11 
new  units  were  expected  to  be  online  by 
February  15,  Lake  said  at  the  (February 
8-10)  conference.  Delivery  will  start  next 
October  for  installation  by  May,  1974  of 
10  additional  Metro  units. 

The  St.  Petersburg  program  began  in 
1963  with  installation  of  Linofilm  and 
moved  ahead  in  1967  with  the  onset  of 
photocomposition  for  display  ad  w'ork. 
This  latter  was  decided  on.  Lake  said,  to 
combat  the  loss  of  markup  time,  key¬ 
boarding  and  compounding  of  errors.  By 
1968  CRT  was  being  explored.  Its  adop¬ 
tion  further  eradicated  errors.  Now,  Lake 
said,  a  market  page  can  be  completed  in 
two  minutes,  40  seconds.  This  will  be 
reduced  to  slightly  more  than  two  min¬ 
utes. 

A  girl  won  top  honors  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Glen  L.  Cox  News¬ 
paper  Carrier  Achievement  Awards  com¬ 
petition. 

Catherine  Andrews,  16,  who  delivers 
the  Toledo  Blade,  was  named  senior 
award  winner.  Mark  R.  Theobald,  13, 
Dayton  Daily  News  carrier,  won  the 
junior  award. 

The  awards  were  for  excellence  in 
school  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Hits  shield  law  foes 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Dayton, 
accused  opponents  of  proposed  newsmen’s 
privilege,  or  shield  laws  (he  is  the  author 
of  one,  which  now  has  70  sponsors),  of 
seeking  to  hamper  the  “search  for  truth.” 
He  said  the  federal  government  invites 
the  providing  of  much  information  with¬ 


out  disclosing  sources.  He  cited  as  one 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which,  he 
said,  openly  solicits  information  concern¬ 
ing  tax  filings  or  persons  who  do  not  file 
returns.  Whalen  said  he  is  most  optimis¬ 
tic  regarding  the  passage  of  shield  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress. 

If  an  unqualified  shield  measure  was 
favored,  he  would  be  for  it,  Whalen  said. 
He  assured  the  conference  that  if  his  bill 
or  a  comparable  act  is  adopted  it  would 
have  no  bearing  on  adoption  of  shield  laws 
by  states.  He  added  that  he  had  talked 
with  attorney  generals  regarding  shield 
laws  in  their  states  and  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  their  adoption  has  in  no 
way  hindered  the  search  for  truth. 

Panel  on  promotion 

Robert  W.  Irwin  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  a  vicepresident  of  ON  A,  moder¬ 
ated  a  panel  of  promotion  managers  on 
the  marketing  dimension  for  newspaper 
promotion. 

Alex  Machaskee,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
formerly  its  promotion  chief,  said  mar¬ 
keting  application  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  created  a  new  understanding  of 
the  total  responsibility  involved  in  selling 
newspapers.  All  departments  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  technical  revolution  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  and  marketing  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  which  is  resulting  in 
delivering  to  a  cohesive  audience  instead 
of  just  a  number  of  people. 

Robert  Faloon,  sales  development  man¬ 
ager,  Akron  Beacon- Journal,  suggested 
newspapers  conduct  research  of  their  own 
in  addition  to  using  information  available 
from  data  banks.  He  favors  semi-annual 
review  of  budgets  and  a  promotion  plan 
that  includes  numerous  projects,  rather 
than  looking  away  from  dollar  expendi¬ 
ture  to  “make  the  bottom  line  look  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Small  papers,  too,  can  meld  the  mar¬ 
keting  approach  into  their  operations  by 
discovering  how  to  maximize  the  circula¬ 
tion  effort  and  by  creating  a  marketing 
umbrella,  according  to  Ken  Somers  vice- 
president  marketing,  Findley  Republican- 
Courier. 

Re-evaluating  promotions 

Ted  Grofer,  promotion  director,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  advised  ridding  public 
service  and  promotion  programs  of  com¬ 
mercial  taint  and  re-evaluating  various 
promotions,  even  when  they  don’t  cost  the 
newspaper  any  money. 

Grofer  said  the  News  discovered  that 
one  of  its  promotions  was  virtually  allow¬ 
ing  a  failing  bowling  alley  to  remain 
open. 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


He  favors  a  simple  telephone  sample 
and  in-paper  research  via  a  printed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  as  quick  methods  of  determining 
what  readers  are  looking  at  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  what  they  would  like  to  see.  A 
pre-tested  questionnaire  can  help  staff 
make  judgment  on  what  type  of  editorial 
copy  is  being  produced.  Group  interviews 
are  a  valuable  asset  and  these  can  be 
conducted  at  low  cost,  Grofer  said.  Such 
groups  can  be  comprised  of  those  who 
have  just  cancelled  their  subscription  or 
have  started  taking  the  paper.  Grofer 
finds  that  not  many  newspapers  are  per¬ 
forming  this  type  of  research  and  he 
believes  it  is  valuable. 

William  E.  Branen,  of  Burlington, 
Wis.,  director  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  told  ON  A  members  that  some 
metropolitan  papers  are  in  serious  trou¬ 
ble  because  of  an  exodus  of  readers  from 
city  to  suburb. 

He  asserted  that  city  populations  have 
a  smaller  percentage  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  and  the  papers  feel  the  effect  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  said  the  NNA  is  seeking 
large  national  advertisers,  whose  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  now  are  largely  going  to 
television,  for  the  regional  market. 

A  resolution  praising  Congressmen  and 
Ohio  legislators  who  have  supported  leg¬ 
islation  to  protect  reporters  from  re¬ 
vealing  news  sources  was  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

So  was  a  resolution  of  commendation  of 
William  J.  Oertel,  ON  A  secretary  for  25 
years.  The  ON  A  also  received  from  Gov. 
John  J.  Gilligan  an  award  for  its  efforts 
in  behalf  of  newspapering.  It  is  the 
ONA’s  40th  anniversary. 

ON  A  officers  were  re-elected,  including 
E.  W.  Lampson,  Jefferson  Gazette.  The 
association  elected  a  new  treasurer,  Robert 
Snyder,  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 

As  a  closing  session  Rep.  Charles  A. 
Vanik  of  Cleveland,  said  Congress  will 
definitely  act  at  the  present  session  on 
reporter  shield  legislation  and  that  any 
act  passed  should  involve  a  total  ap¬ 
proach  to  “what  we  consider  the  press’ 
rights  to  be,”  and  in  no  way  damaging  or 
endangering  freedom  of  the  press. 

• 

Offset  conversion 
planned  at  Hayward 

The  Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  be¬ 
gan  conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset 
on  January  26  with  groundbreaking  for  a 
$1.25  million  Goss  Metro  press. 

The  new  press  is  the  focus  of  a  $2 
million  renovation  and  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  involving  remodeling  within  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  composing,  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Double  decking,  said  Sparks,  will 
add  about  5,000  square  feet  of  space. 

The  Review  will  maintain  its  present 
80-page  capacity,  now  deliverable  on  the 
40-year-old  Hoe  letterpress.  In  addition, 
added  Sparks,  the  new  offset  system  will 
contain  a  color  printing  unit  and  high¬ 
speed  folder  unit.  The  paper  also  publish¬ 
es  a  Weekly  Shopper  paper  at  the  plant. 
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Editor  proposes 
go-to-jail  plan 
for  publishers 

Alexander  Bodi,  editor  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times,  said  publishers  rather 
than  reporters  should  be  sent  to  jail  for 
withholding  court-demanded  information 
and  documents. 

The  viewpoint,  long  held  by  Bodi  is 
that,  “Reporters  are  the  agents  of  the 
publishers  and  since  the  ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  content  of  the  paper  lies 
with  the  publisher  it  is  the  publisher  and 
not  the  reporter  who  should  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  violating  court  orders.” 

Bodi  made  his  proposal  at  a  seminar  of 
the  California  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  that  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  85th  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  January  8-10,  in  San  Francisco. 

Mixed  reaction 

His  viewpoint  received  mixed  opinion 
among  the  25  editors  and  publishers  at 
the  seminar,  in  which  there  was  also  a 
call  for  an  amendment  to  the  state  law 
that  would  require  the  conduct  of  public 
business  in  open  meetings  and  for 
strengthening  the  state  public  informa¬ 
tion  law  to  inflict  punitive  damages  on 
state  employes  and  officials  who  deliber¬ 
ately  withhold  public  documents. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  encouraged  the  publishers  to 
“grive  him  hell”  if  they  thought  he  de¬ 
served  it. 

He  urged  the  publishers  to  become  act¬ 
ivists,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  just 
reporting  what  others  are  saying,  but  to 
propose  solutions. 

Ideal  medium 

The  issue  is  not  simply  clean  air  versus 
dirty  air,  he  said,  but  how  and  at  what 
pace  to  achieve  clean  air.  The  final  an¬ 
swer,  he  said,  must  be  resolved  by  an 
informed  public,  not  by  EPA. 

For  this  reason,  he  said  newspapers 
are  the  ideal  medium  for  the  task  of 
providing  the  public  with  the  information 
on  available  alternatives  that  will  enable 
the  public  to  make  choices. 

At  another  session,  California  Lt.  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Edward  Reinecke,  warned  pub¬ 
lishers  not  to  wait  for  the  government  to 
fill  the  void  pertaining  to  the  sanctity  of 
a  reporter’s  findings. 

Government  officials  abhor  a  vaccuum, 
he  said,  and  whenever  there  is  a  void  not 
filled  by  the  private  sector  then  there  is  a 
law  that  comes  into  effect.  Seldom  when 
government  takes  on  a  job  are  the  results 
anything  less  than  some  form  of  regula¬ 
tion  or  legislative  comtrol,  he  said. 

Reinecke  said  he  was  concerned  about 
the  freedom  of  the  press  when  every  day 
he  sees  the  courts  making  decisions  based 
on  interpretations  rather  than  the  intent 
of  the  law.  He  said  publishers  have  an 
obligation  to  their  readers  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  that  this  question  is  clarified 
in  a  manner  that  will  perpetuate  this 
freedom. 


- 1 

Sen.  Goldwater’s 
‘white  paper’ 


New  defense  secretary 
issues  press  guidelines 

On  his  first  day  in  office  (January  31), 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson 
issued  a  memorandum  to  all  military  and 
civilian  Pentagon  personnel  on  the  subject 
of  “public  information  principles.” 

Said  the  memorandum:  “To  assure  the 
American  people  are  fully  informed  about 
national  defense  matters,  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  conduct  its  activities  in  an 
open  manner,  consistent  always  with  the 
need  for  security  and  personal  safety.  Un¬ 
classified  information,  other  than  that 
specifically  exempted  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  is  to  be  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  press  and  public.” 

“No  information  is  to  be  classified  solely 
because  disclosure  might  result  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Department.  To  avoid  abuses, 
the  classification  and  declassification  cri¬ 
teria  set  forth  in  Executive  Order  11652 
will  be  strictly  observed. 

“As  the  nation  moves  under  the  Nixon 
doctrine,”  continued  Richardson  “from  an 
era  of  international  confrontation  into  an 
era  of  negotiation,  it  is  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  realities  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  of  defense  strategy  be  available 
to  and  understood  by  the  public.  Recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  will  require  rigorous  response  to 
the  need  for  information  explaining  this 
national  goal.  “Therefore,  when  interested 
citizens  —  particularly  students  —  request 
information  and/or  speakers — every  effort 
must  be  made  to  participate  in  such  dia¬ 
logue,  consistent  with  national  security  de¬ 
mands.” 

• 


Paper  cites  increase 
in  female  carriers 

The  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Herald  reports  that 
it  has  been  using  girl  newspaper  carriers 
for  several  months  with  success. 

Donald  R.  Gandy,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  said  that  the  number  of  female 
carriers  has  risen  in  the  past  few  months 
to  about  a  dozen  or  a  3%  ratio  in  the 
circulation  file,  “we  keep  getting  numer¬ 
ous  applications  from  girls.  In  the  past 
we  have  had  girls  helping  brothers  on 
their  routes,  so  we  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  use  girls  as  official  carriers,  in  se¬ 
lected  routes.” 


Weekly  goes  daily 

The  Beaufort  (S.C.)  Gazette,  a  weekly 
newspaper  since  1897,  will  be  published 
Monday  through  Friday,  according  to  an 
announcement  January  31  by  editor  and 
publisher  T.  Miles  Burbage. 

Burbage  said  the  current  26-man  staff 
will  be  enlarged  to  about  35,  and  will  offer 
full  coverage  of  local,  state,  national,  and 
world  news.  A  national  wire  service  will 
provide  both  stories  and  pictures. 

Burbage  said  the  exact  date  of  the 
change  has  not  been  set. 


raps  war  critics 

In  a  “Vietnam  White  Paper”  January 
26,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  paid  tribute 
to  President  Nixon’s  “skill,  perseverance 
and  courage — patience  and  steadfast¬ 
ness”  in  achieving  the  Vietnam  ceasefire 
agreement  “while  under  the  most  sys¬ 
tematic,  often  hateful  and  nearly  always 
intemperate  attacks  by  his  critics. 

“In  Congress,  in  the  media,  and  among 
America’s  opinion  makers,  Richard  Nixon 
was  the  victim  of  unfair  criticism,”  he 
wrote  in  his  covering  letter. 

“Most  of  the  criticism  turned  out  to  be 
wrong,  but  that  never  stopped  the  crit¬ 
ics,”  he  said. 

Liberal  press  altaeks 

The  “White  Paper”  continued:  “For 
four  years,  he  has  been  the  victim  of  the 
most  vicious  personal  attacks.  Day  and 
night,  America’s  predominantly  liberal 
national  media  hammered  at  Mr.  Nixon, 
slicing  from  all  sides,  attacking,  hitting, 
cutting.  The  intellectual  establishment — 
those  whose  writings  entered  America 
into  the  Vietnam  war — pompously  pos¬ 
tured  from  their  ivy-hideaways,  using 
their  inordinate  power  to  influence  public 
opinion  to  malign  the  President.  .  .  . 

“Standing  with  the  President  in  all 
those  years  were  a  handful  of  reporters 
and  number  of  newspapers — nearly  all 
outside  of  Washington.  There  were  also 
the  courageous  men  of  Congress  who 
would  stand  firm  beside  the  President. 
But  most  importantly  there  were  the  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  quite  ordinary 
Americans — the  great  Silent  Majority  of 
citizens — who  saw  our  country  through  a 
period  where  the  shock  troops  of  leftist 
public  opinion  daily  propagandized  again¬ 
st  the  President.” 

Names  papers 

Sen.  Goldwater  offered  a  “partial  rec¬ 
ord  of  how  wrong  and  how  harsh  were 
the  critics  .  .  .  the  overwhelming  evidence 
supports  the  observations  that  pessimism 
and  gloom  were  the  watchwords  of  the 
wordsmiths  and  electronic  media  com¬ 
mentators.” 

Included  in  the  “record”  under  the  title 
“So  wrong  for  so  long”  are  single  sen¬ 
tences  from  editorials  and  columns  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Washington  Star,  Newsweek,  Time;  from 
commentators  on  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC; 
and  statements  by  a  group  of  Democratic 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

*  «  * 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  in  San 
Francisco  (February  9),  Admiral  Thom¬ 
as  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  the  nation’s  news 
media  did  a  “great  job  promoting  the 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda.” 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  was  the  position  of  the  enemy  so 
widely  advertised,”  Moorer  said.  The  re¬ 
ports  in  the  press,  he  asserted,  split  the 
country  over  the  war  and  delayed  the 
ending  of  the  war. 
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Conflicting  views  presented 
at  House  news  shield  hearings 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


A  Cotif^ressional  committee  wrestling 
with  the  knotty  problem  of  whether  pro¬ 
tection  of  newsmen  from  compelled  dis¬ 
closure  to  investigative  bodies  of  confiden¬ 
tial  information  and  sources  should  be 
absolute  or  qualified  received  conflicting 
opinions  from  reporters,  spokesmen  for 
media  groups,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
lawyers  and  even  some  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers. 

All  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
during  three  days  of  hearings  on  28  pro¬ 
posed  bills  that  have  been  referred  to  it, 
agreed  that  some  form  of  shield  legisla¬ 
tion  was  required  to  protect  the  press 
from  erosion  of  constitutional  rights,  but 
theie  was  wide  diversion  of  opinion  as  to 
the  scope  and  form  the  legislation  should 
take.  Questions  and  comments  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  made  clear  that  the 
Congressmen  shared  the  perplexities  of 
the  witnesses.  The  committee  will  seek 
further  information  and  guidance  at  addi¬ 
tional  hearing  to  be  scheduled  later  this 
month. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  came  to  the  support  of 
newsmen  fighting  for  legislative  protec¬ 
tion.  It  submitted  to  a  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  a  46-page  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  policies  involved  in  pending 
newsmen’s  privilege  legislation  and  as¬ 
serted  that  enactment  of  such  legislation 
is  “constitutional  and  desirable.” 

N.  Y.  bar's  view 

The  analysis  was  prepared  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  presented  to  the  committee  by 
Professor  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  of 
Columbia  University  School  of  LPAW.  It 
was  the  first  carefully  reasoned  legal  di¬ 
gest  of  journalists’  privilege  legislation 
offered  to  Congressional  committees  since 
legislative  proposals  began  popping  into 
the  hopper  in  the  92nd  Congress. 

“After  reviewing  the  constitutional  and 
policy  issues  pos^  by  these  legislative 
proposals,  we  have  concluded  that  creation 
of  a  journalists’  privilege  by  Federal  leg¬ 
islation  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
and  that  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro¬ 
tect  reporters  from  having  to  disclose 
f  confidential  source  relationships  would  ad¬ 
vance  the  fundamental  values  inherent  in 
freedom  of  the  press  under  the  First 
Amendment  without  unduly  hampering 
the  legitimate  interests  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment,”  the  Bar  Association  stated. 

“We  believe  the  qualified  privilege  to  be 
created  by  such  Federal  legislation  should 
be  applicable  against  State  as  well  as 
Federal  investigatory  bodies,  that  it 
1  should  be  invoked  only  by  professional 

journalists  and  that  the  privilege  should 
defer  to  certain  carefully  defined  investi¬ 
gative  needs  of  special  urgency.” 

At  the  same  hearing.  Rep.  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


told  the  subcommittee,  of  which  Rep.  Rob¬ 
ert  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin  is  chair¬ 
man,  that  “early  enactment  of  an  effective 
shield  law  is  a  must  for  the  93rd  Con¬ 
gress.”  Congressman  Jack  Brooks  of  Tex¬ 
as  joined  in  asserting  the  urgent  need  for 
Congressional  action  and  offered  his  own 
bill  which  would  extend  qualified,  not  ab¬ 
solute,  protection  to  newsmen. 

Other  witnesses  at  the  hearing,  the  first 
to  be  held  in  the  93rd  Congress,  were 
Earl  Caldwell,  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  whose  troubles  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  began  when  he  was  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  appear  and  produce  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury  unpublished  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  confidence  about  plans 
and  activities  of  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
Jack  Landau,  on  behalf  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Cites  commerce  clause 

Professor  Schmidt  told  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  “creation  of  a  journalists  privi¬ 
lege  applicable  solely  at  the  Federal  level 
raises  no  problem;  Congress  has  plenary 
power  over  Federal  investigative  proc¬ 
esses,  subject  only  to  limitations  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  'The  serious  question  is 
whether  Congress  has  constitutional  pow¬ 
er  to  enact  a  privilege  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  journalists  from  state  investigative 
processes.” 

He  asserted  that  Congress  possesses 
ample  powers  under  the  Commerce  Clause 
to  protect  journalists  from  State  govern¬ 
mental  activities  which  would  interfere 
with  news  gathering  or  dissemination. 

“It  is  well  established  in  legislative  and 
judicial  procedure,”  he  said,  “that  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  are  engaged  in 
‘commerce  among  the  several  states’,  and 
are  accordingly  subject  to  broad  Congres¬ 
sional  regulation  and  protection.” 

“The  objection  that  the  Commerce 
Clause  should  not  be  utilized  except  for 
economic  objectives,  narrowly  conceived, 
has  no  constitutional  force.  We  believe 
that  there  is  no  serious  question  but  that 
the  Commerce  Clause  authorizes  Congress 
to  create  a  newsmen’s  privilege  effective 
against  State  as  well  as  Federal  interfer¬ 
ence.” 

Absolute  immunity  opposed 

Professor  Schmidt  said  that  an  absolute 
protection  for  journalists  was  not  war¬ 
ranted;  that  reporters  should  be  available 
to  testify  about  all  non-journalistic  activi¬ 
ties  and  that  “no  privilege  should  attach 
except  for  information  received  under  a 
promise  of  confidentiality.”  Privilege 
should  not  attach,  he  said,  to  information 
which  is  published  or  broadcast  and  re¬ 
porters  should  be  subject  to  compulsory 
process  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  un¬ 
der  oath  the  accuracy  of  published  materi¬ 
al,  but  should  not  be  required  to  testify  as 
to  any  confidential  information  not  actual¬ 
ly  published.  Information  received  in  the 


coverage  of  public  events  should  not  be 
protected  from  compelled  disclosure. 

Caldwell  testifies 

Earl  Caldwell  told  the  committee  that 
the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  last  June 
that  the  First  Amendment  did  not  afford 
newsmen  inherent  protection  from  forced 
disclosure  of  confidential  information  or 
sources,  “has  left  the  press  in  constitu¬ 
tional  limbo”  and  newsmen  consequently 
were  dependent  on  Congress  to  “reaffirm 
those  rights  we  had  taken  for  granted 
under  the  Constitution.  We  are  waiting 
for  Congress  to  declare  once  again  those 
principles  across  which  the  Court  has 
cast  a  shadow.” 

“The  reason  I  am  here  is  to  say,  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  the  best 
ideal  of  democracy  as  fulfilled  in  the  First 
Amendment  needs  your  protection  now 
more  than  ever  before.” 

Jack  Landau,  speaking  for  the  Report¬ 
ers  Committee,  testified  that  as  a  result 
of  the  situation  in  the  courts,  “censorship 
is  here  today.” 

He  told  the  Committee  that  a  bill  that 
afforded  absolute  protection  was  required 
and,  agreeing  with  Professor  Schmidt, 
said  that  Congress  has  the  power  under 
the  14th  Amendment  to  “extend  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  privilege  to  all  state,  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings.” 

Peter  Bridge,  the  New  Jersey  reporter 
who  went  to  jail  rather  than  tell  a  grand 
jury  the  source  of  information  he  had 
received  in  confidence,  favored  an  absolute 
bill.  In  order  to  permit  newsmen  to  per¬ 
form  their  functions  “fully  and  properly,” 
he  testified,  they  “must  be  granted  immu¬ 
nity  from  being  forced  to  divulge  any 
information  or  source  identity  before  any 
investigative  body.” 

The  Committee  had  asked  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  its  views  on  preemp¬ 
tive  legislation  and  Roger  C.  Cramton, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of  Le¬ 
gal  Counsel,  gave  the  answer.  Referring 
to  preemption  as  a  “new  issue”  which  had 
arisen  since  he  testified  last  year  Cramton 
said : 

Limited  immunity 

“Should  Congress  legislate  a  testimo¬ 
nial  privilege  for  newsmen  which  would 
be  binding  on  state  legislatures,  courts 
and  administrative  bodies?  We  believe 
that  a  resounding  ‘No’  is  the  only  possible 
response  to  this  question  if  the  States  are 
to  remain  viable  units  of  government. 

“It  would  be  terribly  unwise  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy,  and  stretch  the  Constitution 
to  the  outer  margins  of  its  provisions,  for 
Congress  to  straitjacket  the  fifty  states 
with  legislation  that  would  govern  the 
availability  of  information  in  proceedings 
before  state  courts,  legislatures  and  inves¬ 
tigative  bodies.” 

Cramton  told  the  Committee  that  the 
Justice  Department  might  favor  a  bill 
granting  limited  immunity  if  it  applied 
only  to  Federal  proceedings.  In  his  testi¬ 
mony  last  year,  he  asserted  that  legisla¬ 
tion  was  not  necessary  because  guidelines 
for  issuance  of  subpoenas  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General  after  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Caldwell  case 
abated  or  prevented  abuse  of  the  subpoena 
power  by  Federal  investigative  agencies. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Publishers  warned  by  Udell 
of  impending  paper  shortage 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Advice  on  how  to  combat  impending 
newsprint  shortages  was  spread  before 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  members 
at  the  New  Orleans  conference  this  week. 

Dr.  John  G.  Udell,  director  of  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin  business  research  bureau, 
addressing  a  large  IDPA  turnout  (Febru¬ 
ary  10-13),  said  the  newsprint  situation 
appears  to  be  tighter  than  in  early  De¬ 
cember  when  he  completed  an  analysis  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (E&P,  January  20).  This  showed 
shortages  due  possibly  before  the  end  of 
1973,  and  in  1974. 

Udell  warned: 

1)  While  publishers  should  be  careful  to 
insure  future  supply  they  should  not  over¬ 
contract.  Such  tactics  would  cause  an  ar¬ 
tificial  shortage  of  newsprint.  Inventories 
should  be  built  up  to  a  proper  level  while 
negotiating  contracts  to  meet  future  re¬ 
quirements. 

2)  If  and  when  newsprint  shortages 
develops  Midwestern  newspapers  might  be 
harder  hit  because  there  is  some  tendency 
to  favor  customers  with  plants  closer  to 
producers.  Udell  said  there  is  very  little 
newsprint  capacity  in  the  midwest. 

3)  Very  little  new  capacity  will  come 
into  existence  during  1973  and  1974.  Ca¬ 
pacity  could  even  shrink  if  some  machines 
were  shifted  to  the  production  of  higher 
grades  of  paper. 

Future  outlook 

Udell  said  the  short  and  long-range  out¬ 
look  for  newspapers  is  excellent. 

“The  decade  of  the  seventies,”  he  said, 
“promises  the  greatest  absolute  growth  of 
newspapers  in  history.  This  is  true  of 
both  the  nation  and  the  midwest,  which  is 
currently  enjoying  rapid  economic 
growth. 

“Your  newspapers  should  have  a  very 
good  year  with  expanded  advertising  and 
circulation.” 

There  is  a  fairly  close  parallel  between 
increases  in  daily  circulation  and  in¬ 
creases  in  the  population  aged  21  to  65. 
Since  1946,  circulation  has  expanded  22 
percent  while  this  population  group  has 
increased  somewhat  more  rapidly.  During 
the  last  three  years,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  not  expanded  as  rapidly  as  adult 
population.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the 
temporary  impact  of  the  recession,  but 
also  to  higher  postage  rates  and  increas¬ 
ing  problems  in  the  delivery  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

However,  as  the  huge  adult  population 
ages,  their  readership  will  rise.  Marriage, 
the  entrance  of  children  into  schools,  home 
ownership,  a  rising  interest  in  politics  and 
the  community,  all  increase  the  incentive 
to  read  a  newspaper. 

Expanding  households 

In  the  years  ahead,  most  newspapers 
will  enjoy  an  increase  in  circulation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  maturation  and  marriage  of 
the  post-World  War  II  baby  crop  and 


other  developments. 

The  household  is  the  primary  con¬ 
suming  unit  of  a  newspaper.  As  shown  by 
Udell’s  analysis,  the  number  of  U.S. 
households  expanded  10.5  million  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties.  During  the  current 
decade,  the  number  of  households  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  14  million,  and  in  the  period 
1970-1985,  21  million  additional  house¬ 
holds  are  expected. 

The  huge  crop  of  new  families,  and  all 
other  customers,  will  rely  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  major  source  of  information  on 
products  and  prices,  in  Udell’s  purview. 
So.  he  equated,  newspapers  can  expect  a 
substantial  increase  in  advertising  in  the 
year  ahead. 

Ad  study 

He  said  a  series  of  studies  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  showed  that  pur¬ 
chasers  of  small  appliances,  television 
sets,  living  room  furniture,  and  automo¬ 
biles  do  much  of  their  shopping  by  read¬ 
ing  and  listening  to  advertisements,  by 
discussing  products  and  brands  with 
friends  and  relatives,  and  by  relying  on 
their  past  experience  with  retailers  and 
brands. 

The  studies  revealed  also  that  con¬ 
sumers  relied  far  more  heavily  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  on  advertising 
in  any  other  medium.  For  example,  in  the 
purchase  of  household  furniture  and  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  newspaper  advertising  and 
discussions  with  friends  and  relatives 
were  the  two  most  frequently  used  out-of¬ 
store  sources  of  information.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  the  purchasers  used  newspaper 
advertising  as  opposed  to  21  percent  using 
magazine  advertising,  16  percent  using 
catalogues,  14  percent  using  television  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  10  percent  using  radio  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Charles  E.  Hayes,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  told  how  the 
company’s  nine  dailies  got  ready  to  profit 
from  the  opening  of  a  huge  multi-level, 
climate-controlled  shopping  mall. 

Laurance  R.  Herman,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  &  Independent,  emphasized 
improved  marketing  methods,  and  Harold 
N.  Fields,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  stressed 
the  need  for  continued  marketing  in¬ 
formation  for  advertisers,  noting  there 
has  been  some  improvement  recently. 

Hayes,  heading  up  a  daily  and  weekly 
group  in  a  population  area  of  350,000 
(estimated  455,000  by  1978),  shared  a 
“case  history”  of  how  the  Paddock  papers 
fared  with  what  he  termed  a  “Tale  of 
Two  Centers”, — failure  with  one  regional 
shopping  center  that  provided  impetus  for 
success  with  a  second. 

Hayes  admitted  that  with  the  inception 
of  the  first  shopping  center — Randhurst — 
there  was  no  one,  least  of  all  Paddock 
Publications — capable  of  intelligently 
challenging  that  premise. 

With  the  opening  of  Randhurst,  Pad- 
dock  found  the  major  tenants  content  to 
rely  on  their  advertising  in  the  metros. 


The  mall  itself  went  to  a  monthly  shop¬ 
per,  compelling  tenants  to  advertise.  For 
the  smaller  stores,  this  requirement  ate 
up  a  major  portion  of  their  limited  ad 
budgets.  For  the  larger  stores,  it  satisfied 
whatever  need  might  have  existed  for 
supplementing  their  downtown  advertis¬ 
ing  exposure. 

To  its  dismay,  Hayes  said.  Paddock 
publications  was  left  high  and  dry. 

There  was  little  or  no  linage  from  the 
major  stores,  ROP  from  the  center  was 
minimal.  Paddock  had  to  scratch  and  fight 
for  what  little  it  got. 

As  soon  as  plans  were  announced  for 
the  giant  Woodfield  complex,  Paddock  be¬ 
gan  to  prepare  for  its  arrival. 

“The  complacency  and  amateurism  of 
1962  were  gone,”  Hayes  said. 

A  complete  range  of  advertising  mar¬ 
keting  and  graphic  arts  skills  and  services 
were  developed.  For  the  first  time,  profes¬ 
sional  research  became  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  our  total  marketing  and 
sales  program. 

Two  years  prior  to  Woodfield’s  opening 
more  than  100  articles  and  scores  of  pho¬ 
tos  detailing  what  it  would  be  like,  what 
.stores  and  services  would  be  included,  con¬ 
struction  progress  reports  analysis  of  lo¬ 
cal  community  impact  was  contained  in 
the  new  flow. 

Woodfield  developers  and  tenants  were 
made  aware  of  how  Paddock  was  helping 
to  build  interest  and  anticipation  within 
their  primary  market.  Complimentary 
subscriptions  were  provided  as  well  as  a 
clipping  service  to  key  contacts  and 
sources. 

Two  ad  salesmen  were  assigned  fulltime 
to  the  center,  with  the  sole  responsibility 
of  soliciting  ROP  advertising  to  service 
those  accounts. 

Woodfield  also  developed  their  own 
monthly  mailer,  assigning  it  to  an  outide 
agency  in  preference  to  its  being  handled 
by  any  individual  media.  The  agency  and 
center  were  convinced  to  take  advantage 
of  Paddock’s  split  list  distribution:  insert¬ 
ing  the  magazine  for  mat  mailer  in  the 
Paddock  dailies  and  having  Paddock  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail  the  balance  to  non¬ 
subscribers. 

What  was  the  result  of  their  efforts  and 
investment?  Although  Woodfield  is  only 
twice  the  size  of  Randhurst,  it  is  provid¬ 
ing  Paddock  with  three  times  the  linage. 

In  1973  alone  Woodfield  will  generate 
$200,000  or  six  percent  of  Paddock’s  total 
ROP  income.  This  represents  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  ROP  income  Pad- 
dock  will  get  from  all  the  regional  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

Herman  offered  for  inspection  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  effective  marketing  materials, 
then  remarked  it  was  most  important  that 
publishers  and  marketers  have  fervent 
faith  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
static  market. 

Let’s  all  furnish  advertisers  with  better 
tools,  he  admonished,  and  more  lucid  in¬ 
formation  to  ease  their  use  of  print. 

Newspapers  today  are  better  structured 
for  pinpointing  of  the  market  and  it  is 
through  this  mass  medium  that  “we  can 
offer  the  greatest  number  of  prospects — 
not  readers — and  with  the  least  waste  we 
can  reach  the  individual  on  the  basis  of 
predetermined  interests.” 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Glass  suit 
challenges 
ad  discounts 

The  leRality  of  newspaper  advertising 
discounts  and  commissions  are  iieing  con¬ 
tested  in  a  class  action  suit  that  has  been 
brought  against  the  Wni^hwgton  (D.C.) 
Star-Neu's  and  two  auctioneers  of  fore¬ 
closed  home  mortgages. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  ordered  the 
Evening  Star-News  on  February  13  to 
publish  seven  to  fourteen  insertions  in  a 
prominent  place  in  the  paper  to  notify 
interested  persons  that  the  newspaper  has 
been  charged  in  a  class  action  suit  with 
illegally  conspiring  to  defraud  owners  of 
homes  whose  mortgages  are  foreclosed. 

The  suit  filed  by  consumer  lawyer  Ben¬ 
ny  L.  Kass  on  behalf  of  Dora  Parker,  a 
government  employee,  and  others  alleged¬ 
ly  defrauded,  accuses  Thomas  J.  Owen  & 
Son  and  Adam  A.  Weschler  &  Son,  both 
auctioneer  firms,  of  overcharging  persons 
who  lose  their  homes  through  second 
mortgages  by  billing  them  at  a  higher 
rate  than  that  actually  paid  for  the  ads. 

Pai)ers  filed  with  the  suit  allege  the 
difference  between  what  home  owners  pay 
and  what  the  auctioneers  i)ay  for  the  ads 
is  15  percent  to  18  percent  or  the  commis¬ 
sion  allowed  by  the  Star-News  for  this 
type  of  advertising. 

The  suit  charges  the  Star-News  with 
aiding  the  alleged  fraud.  The  complaint 
does  not  spell  out  how  the  paper  allegedly 
does  this,  other  than  to  say  it  gives  the 
auctioneers  a  “discount”  because  they 
place  a  large  number  of  ads. 

The  complaint  apparently  stems  from 
an  article  by  Washiiifjton  Post  reporter 
Ronald  Kessler  who  on  October  17,  1971 
brought  out  in  a  story  on  second  mort¬ 
gages  that  the  amount  invoiced  to  those 
losing  their  homes  for  newspaper 
ads  ($250  was  typical)  was  in  excess  of 
the  actual  cost  because  the  newspaper 
bills  did  not  show’  the  rebate  of  10% 
accorded  the  auctioneer.  Thus,  the  person 
who  loses  his  home  w’as  paying  an  addi¬ 
tional  $25  (10%  of  $250). 

In  some  places  in  Washington,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commmission, 
this  billing  practice  is  considered  to  be 
unfair.  In  the  FTC’s  recently  revised  co¬ 
operative  advertising  guidelines,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  held  liable  for  double  billing  if 
they  do  not  state  on  the  bill  the  amount  or 
approximate  amount  of  the  rebate  which 
the  advertiser  will  earn  under  the  rate 
structure. 

Judge  Eugene  N.  Hamilton  has  ordered 
that  the  suit  be  tried  before  a  jury  and 
that  the  class  cover  the  past  12  years. 

Godfrey  Kauffmann,  vicepresident- 
treasurer  of  the  Star-News,  said  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  firms  are  given  the  same  commis¬ 
sion  privileges  as  advertising  agencies. 
The  15%  commission,  he  noted,  was  paid 
for  services  involved  in  preparing  the 
complete  copy,  which  alleviated  the  need 
for  the  newspaper  to  hire  clerical  help. 

Kauffmann  said  the  procedure  is  some¬ 
what  like  the  commission  paid  to  drug 
stores  in  Washington  and  in  suburban  ar¬ 


eas  who  take  classified  ads.  The  individual 
who  places  an  ad  through  a  drug  store 
pays  the  card  rate  but  the  drug  store  is 
authorized  to  deduct  its  commission  as 
payment  for  the  service.  So  in  effect  the 
individual  is  paying  more  for  the  ad  than 
the  drug  store,  he  noted,  but  the  same 
amount  as  when  placed  directly  at  the 
newspaper  counter. 


IDPA  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Fields  said  Sears  will  continue  to  use 
preprint  supplements  in  many  markets 
l)ecause  they  have  proven  to  be  effective 
sales  getters. 

“Your  challenge,”  he  .said,  “if  you  have 
not  already  met  it,  is  to  provide  these 
availabilities  w'ithout  excessive  penalties. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how’  the  cost 
per  thousand,  charged  particularly  by  pa¬ 
pers  under  100,000,  can  vary  so  enormous¬ 
ly  and  w’hy  some  papers  have  so  great  a 
premium  on  additional  page  units  when 
there  is  little  cost  of  distribution  in¬ 
curred.” 

He  indicated  that  the  limitation  of  tv 
and  radio  makes  newsi)apers  the  dominant 
influence.  “After  all,”  he  remarked,  “we 
built  our  store  around  your  pai)ers”  after 
Sears  went  out  of  the  catalogue  business. 

He  said  also  that  what  he  believed  the 
heart  of  his  “message”  was  the  need  to 
explore  the  availability  of  preprint  inserts 
any  day  of  the  week. 

The  retailer  has  learned  that  quality  of 
audience  is  far  better  than  quantity  of 
audience,  he  added. 

Good  newspapermen  want  constructive 
criticism.  Remarked  Rolland  Melton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
former  editorial  director,  in  presenting 
his  one-man  study  of  the  local  news  con¬ 
tents  of  a  number  of  inland  dailies.  He 
wrote  to  90  daily  members.  Back  came  81 
copies  of  the  issue  of  last  December  27. 

“Much  of  what  I  observed  about  your 
pai)ers  deserves  much  applause,”  he  said. 
“So  much  for  praise.  I  question  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  saw.”  A  slide  show  of 
criticism  followed,  then  Melton  observed: 

More  and  more,  publishers  or  general 
managers  should  insist  that  there  be  day- 
by-day  training,  and  day-by-day  internal 
criticism.  The  result  will  be  continually 
improving  products. 

Editors  should  critically  evaluate  their 
products,  increasing  use  of  copy  toma¬ 
hawking  and  asking  themselves  how 
things  can  be  done  better. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  was  awarded 
the  William  Allen  White  Foundation  1973 
editorial  excellence  citation  for  editorial 
excellence.  It  was  the  first  time  an  inland 
member  had  garnered  the  prize. 

• 

Collect  record  amount 

The  Pittsburgh  Press’  Old  Newsboys 
Fund  for  Children’s  Hospital  raised  $621,- 
300  for  a  new  record  high.  The  amount 
was  40%  higher  than  in  1971.  Director  of 
the  campaign  was  Press  editor  John 
Troan.  Two  Press  columnists,  Pat  Living¬ 
ston,  sports  editor,  and  Gilbert  Love 
raised  $48,406  and  $25,119  respectively. 


House  hearing 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Vincent  A.  Blasi,  a  law  professor  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  who  conducted 
a  study  of  the  newsmen’s  privilege  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Reporters  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  last  year,  gave  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  tentative  draft  of  a  bill,  which  he 
asked  be  kept  confidential  at  this  time. 

Blasi,  who  said  he  had  been  studying 
the  privilege  problem  for  two  years,  is 
involved  in  drafting  a  shield  law  for  use 
at  the  state  level  that  has  not  been  made 
public.  Hence,  he  asked  the  Committee  not 
to  disclose  its  provisions. 

The  Reporters  Committee  has  called  for 
absolute  protection  by  Blasi,  while  assert¬ 
ing  that  a  measure  of  immunity  from 
subpoenas  requiring  disclosure  of  confi¬ 
dential  information  and  sources  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  newsmen  may  function 
effectively,  did  not  support  that  position. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  he  told  the  Commit¬ 
tee  “that  you  ought  to  single  out 
‘newsmen’  for  the  benefit  of  your  ])rivi- 
lege.  It  is  true  that  journalists  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  journalists  have  more  to  do 
with  the  flow  of  information  to  the  public 
than  do  most  scholars,  pamphleteers  or 
touring  lecturers.  But  the  quality  of  in¬ 
formation  that  ultimately  reaches  you  and 
me  depends  also  on  the  work  of  these 
other  disseminators,  particularly  since  the 
facts  they  learn  and  the  viewpoints  they 
develop  are  passed  along  to  us  via  the  press. 

“Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  you  fash¬ 
ion  your  bill  to  cover  ‘professional  dissem¬ 
inators  of  information’,  defined  as  those 
who  earn  their  principal  livelihood  by,  or 
regularly  spend  at  least  twenty  hours  per 
week  in  the  practice  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  for  eventual  dissemination  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  by  means  of  mass  reproduction 
facilities.” 

Richard  C.  Wald,  Piesident  of  NBC 
News,  told  the  Committee  that  NBC,  after 
weighing  the  various  considerations  in¬ 
volved,  concluded  “that  preference  should 
be  given  to  legi.slation  which  affords  abso¬ 
lute  protection  to  the  newsmen  and  others 
who  are  employed  in  the  gathering,  pro¬ 
cessing  and  presenting  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public.”  He  endorsed  bills 
introduced  by  Representatives  Jeiome  R. 
Waldie  of  California  and  Charles  H.  Wil¬ 
son  of  California,  which  provide  the  abso¬ 
lute  protection  favored  by  almost  all  of 
the  media  witnesses. 

John  R.  Callaham,  vicepresident- 
editorial  of  McGraw-Hill  Publications 
Company,  also  told  the  Committee  that 
freedom  from  forced  disclosure  of  sources 
or  of  unpublished  information  should  be 
absolute. 

A  new  round  of  hearings  begin  next 
week  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  More  than  three  dozen  witnesses 
are  scheduled  to  testify. 

• 

Sports  ed  honored 

The  Logan  (Utah)  Herald  Journal 
closed  for  two  hours  January  18  in  honor 
of  its  late  sport  editor,  James  “Kurt” 
McGregor. 
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Women’s  page  reporter  sees 
peace  celebrated  in  Hanoi 


(Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff  reporter 
Louise  Hickman  Lione  was  the  only 
American  journalist  to  be  in  Hanoi  after 
the  Vietnam  W’ar  accords  were  signed.  In 
fact,  she  reached  Hanoi  the  day  they  were 
singed.  Her  Inquirer  exclusives  were  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Associated  Press  on  its  nation¬ 
al  wire.) 

How  did  Louise  Lione,  a  member  of  the 
Inquirer’s  Women’s  Pages  staff,  manage 
to  be  in  Hanoi  for  the  peace  celebration? 

It  all  started  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan¬ 
uary  20.  Louise  had  taken  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  ride  and  returned  to  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  of  her  apartment  building  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The  youngsters  had  fallen  asleep.  As 
she  didn’t  want  to  awaken  them,  she  sat 
in  the  car  reading  the  Inquirer. 

Neighbor  visits 

Just  then,  her  neighbor,  Dorothy 
Steffens,  executive  director  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
(WILPF),  ran  over. 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  find  you,’’  she  said 
excitedly.  “I  received  a  cable  from  the 
Vietnam  Women’s  Union  asking  us  to 
send  three  delegates  to  Hanoi  by  next 
Saturday.  We’d  like  one  of  the  three  to  be 
a  photographer.’’ 

Louise  got  busy.  She  told  Inquirer  edi¬ 
tors:  “Why  not  me?  I  can  take  pic¬ 
tures.  .  .’’ 

The  WILPF  group  was  to  leave  on 
Tuesday.  A  decision  had  to  be  made  soon. 
But  Louise  didn’t  wait.  She  shipped  her 
two  youngsters,  ages  8  and  5,  to  her  moth¬ 
er.  She  got  her  passport  photo  and  packed 
her  bags.  Then  she  waited  and  hoped  .  .  . 

Finally,  the  word  came:  “You’re 
going.’’ 

There  wasn’t  even  time  for  Louise  to 
get  her  smallpox  and  cholera  shots  (she 
got  them  later  in  Hanoi).  In  five  minutes, 
someone  checked  her  out  on  how  to  use  a 
Nikon.  And  carrying  a  portable  and  her 
son’s  new  tape  recorder,  she  took  off. 

In  New  York,  she  and  Mrs.  Steffens 
were  joined  by  Marii  Hasegawa,  president 
of  WILPF’s  U.S.  section.  They  boarded  a 
plane  and  headed  for  Paris. 

They  arrived  in  Paris  at  8  A.M. 
W’ednesday,  then  proceeded  directly  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Legation  for  their 
visas.  There  were  none.  At  the  Russian 
Consulate,  an  official  suggested  they  fly  to 
Moscow  where  they  probably  would  get 
their  Hanoi  and  Moscow  visas. 

At  3  P.M.  Thursday,  their  plane 
touched  down  in  Moscow. 

“And  to  our  great  relief  and  delight,’’ 
Louise  said,  “we  were  met  by  a  number  of 
women  from  the  Soviet  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  knew  we  were  coming  and  who 
got  us  out  of  the  airport  without  visas 
and  without  vaccinations.” 

They  went  directly  to  the  North  Viet¬ 
nam  Embassy  and  were  taken  to  a  small 
guardhouse. 

“We  just  sat  there,”  Louise  said.  “They 
looked  at  us.  We  looked  at  them.  We  just 
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smiled  and  wondered  what  was  going  to 
happen  next.  Finally,  we  learned  that  the 
person  who  could  issue  the  visas  wouldn’t 
be  there  until  9  P.M.” 

That  didn’t  give  Louise  and  her  com¬ 
panions  much  time  because  their  plane 
was  due  to  leave  Moscow  at  6  A.M. 

At  9  P.M.,  they  returned  to  the  Embas¬ 
sy  and  waited. 

“It  began  to  look  bad,”  Louise  said.  “So 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  misunderstanding,  I 
had  clearly  stated  in  my  application  that  I 
was  a  journalist.  And  then  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  official  told  us  that  there  had  been  a 
request  from  Hanoi  for  only  two  people, 
not  three.  I  knew  who  that  left  out. 

“But  I  didn’t  get  aggressive  or  try  to 
sell  him  anything.  I  just  looked  pleasant 
and  tried  to  appear  unconcerned.  But  it 
was  a  real  cliffhanger.” 

At  11  P.M.,  an  okay  came  through  and 
they  received  their  Hanoi  visas. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  received  mine 
in  spite  of  my  being  a  journalist,”  Louise 
confessed,  “or  because  I  was  a  journalist. 
I  really  couldn’t  figure  it  out.” 

At  4  A.M.,  Friday,  they  drove  to  the 
airport.  Another  crisis.  Their  flight  tickets 
were  not  confirmed.  And  if  they  missed 
their  flight,  there  wouldn’t  be  another  one 
for  a  week. 

But  the  Russian  women  who  were  es¬ 
corting  them  got  busy.  Finally,  the  tickets 
were  confirmed.  Then  the  long  flight  be¬ 
gan,  with  stopovers  in  Tashkent,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Vientian  and  then 
Hanoi. 

Arrival  in  Hanoi  was  Saturday  at  11 
A.M.  They  were  greeted  by  a  large  group 
from  the  Vietnam  Women’s  Union  who 
had  flowers  for  everybody.  There  was  a 
reception  at  the  airport.  Then  the  group 
left  for  their  hotel  where  Louise  wrote 
her  first  story. 

“Dorothy  and  Marii  were  sure  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  file  the  story,”  Louise 
said.  “But  I  felt  they  would.  Our  interpre¬ 
ter  read  the  story  over,  made  a  few  little 
changes,  then  took  it  away. 

“But  then  another  crisis.  A  Danish 


newsman  told  me  it  would  cost  me  $1  a 
word  to  file.  And  I  only  had  $1,200  with 
me.  It  turned  out  this  wasn’t  true.  And  I 
did  have  enough  funds  to  pay  for  my 
files.” 

In  Hanoi,  Louise’s  group  visited  the 
Museum  of  the  Revolution,  the  War 
Crimes  Commission  Museum,  Saint  Paul 
Hospital,  Bach  Mai  Hospital  and  Khan 
Thien  street,  which  had  been  destroyed. 

In  Haiphong,  they  visited  an  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperative,  the  Vietnam-Czechos- 
lovakia  Friendship  Hospital  and  the 
bombed-out  Bach  Damg  shipyard. 

Photos  and  tapes  barred 

She  ran  into  censorship  while  crossing 
Haiphong  Harbor  on  a  barge.  As  soon  as 
Louise  aimed  her  camera,  she  was  politely 
told  no  photographs  of  the  harbor  were 
permitted. 

The  schedule  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  included  more  tours  and  meet¬ 
ings.  And  Thursday  night,  Louise  was 
told  she  would  meet  someone  important 
the  next  day. 

She  did. 

Pham  Van  Dong,  premier  of  North 
Vietnam. 

At  the  reception,  she  took  many  photos. 
But  she  was  not  allowed  to  use  her  tape 
recorder. 

At  6  P.M.  Friday,  Louise  met  with 
three  American  POWs.  She  was  told  she 
could  ask  them  about  their  food,  health, 
treatment  and  familes.  But  she  could  not 
ask  from  what  camp  they  came. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  a 
brief  shopping  tour.  They  left  Hanoi  late 
in  the  afternooon,  arriving  in  Vientian  in 
Laos  in  the  early  evening. 

Louise  still  had  to  get  her  interview 
with  the  prisoners  on  the  wire.  Since 
there  wasn’t  much  time,  she  decided  to 
phone  it  in.  She  was  told  the  switchboard 
closed  at  11  P.M.  It  was  then  10:30.  But 
she  managed  to  reach  the  Inquirer  and 
get  rid  of  her  story  before  the  lines 
closed. 

She  left  Vientien  early  Sunday,  stopping 
over  briefly  in  Hong  Kong  and  reached 
Tokyo  about  8  P.M.  She  phoned  the  office 
and  dictated  another  story,  then  said  she 
was  going  to  stop-over  in  Japan  for  a 
day. 

It  had  been  a  busy  two  weeks  for  Louise 
Lione. 


Louis*  Lion*  (far  l*ft)  it  shown  with  h*r  companions  and  mambart  of  Viafnam  Woman's 
Union  in  th*  gardan  oufsid*  of  Nham  Dan,  th*  party  daily  in  Hanoi. 
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content  interesting,  but  the  pictures  were 
used  as  a  means  of  anchoring  or  building 
the  entire  page  design. 

Logos.  Judges  noted  that  very  few  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  bring  the  front  page 
logos  up-to-date.  Type  faces  used  were 
ancient  in  design  and  did  not  reflect  the 
contemporary  scene.  Considering  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  new  and  exciting  type 
faces  are  now  available  for  use  in  logos, 
the  samples  shown  in  the  260  entries  were 
very  old  and  uninspiring.  Judges  felt  that 
new  logos  would  show  readers  that  the 
newspaper  recognized  the  need  for  origi¬ 
nality  and  modernity,  in  design. 

Inside  page  makeup.  As  other  judges 
before  them  complained  about  makeup  on 
inside  pages,  so  did  the  present  group  of 
judges.  But  they  felt  that  newspaper 
makeup  men  did  not  assert  their  authority 
in  demanding  better  allocations  of  space 
for  editorial  matter.  In  most  cases, 
makeup  men  took  whatever  space  was  al¬ 
located  to  them  after  the  ads  were  placed 
and  did  the  best  with  it.  Inevitably,  inside 
page  makeup  was  a  matter  of  filling  space 
rather  than  designing  pages  that  were 
easy  to  read,  or  attractive  to  look  at.  The 
judges  suggested  conferences  with  ad  lay¬ 
out  people  to  plan  for  page  dummies 
where  some  pleasant  makeup  could  occur. 
Needed,  were  rectangular  spaces  with 
good  proportion  of  width  to  depth.  Long 
single  columns  or  “wells”  left  nothing  to 
work  with  in  creating  better  inside  pages. 

Standing  Headlines.  Judges  noted  that 
there  were  more  standing  (or  feature) 
heads  being  used  than  ever  before  to  call 
the  readers’  attention  to  special  articles 
or  features.  They  reminded  editors  to 
make  these  heads  attractive  and  consist¬ 
ent  in  design.  Many  such  heads  were  not 
attractive  because  they  consisted  of  stand¬ 
ard  cut  and  copy  art  work  forced  into  a 
boxed  headline.  The  result  was  so  artifi¬ 
cial  and  unattractive  that  it  called  too 
much  attention  to  itself  and  not  to  the 
design  of  the  entire  page,  or  the  body 
matter. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


Six  Inland  newspapers  win 
Medill’s  page  design  contest 


Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  presented  six  first- 
place  awards  to  newspapers  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans  last  week. 

This  is  the  34th  consecutive  year  that 
Medill  has  sponsored  the  typography  con¬ 
test. 

Prof.  Jack  Z.  Sissors  of  Medill  said  that 
there  were  a  record  260  entries  this  year 
in  different  circulation  and  printing- 
method  classes.  Judges  for  the  typography 
contest  included  Michael  J.  Davies,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times;  Alan 
C.  Weninger,  art  director  of  Tatham, 
Laird  &  Kudner  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Edward  Sullivan,  a  graphic 
designer  of  his  own  Chicago-based  design 
firm. 

The  six  first-place  winners  include: 

The  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times,  for  offset 
papers  under  10,000  circulation. 

The  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk  Eye  for 
offset  papers  over  10,000  circulation. 

The  Wheaton,  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  for 
letterpress  papers  under  10,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate  for  let¬ 
terpress  papers  from  10,000  to  25,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  for 
letterpress  papers  from  25,000  to  75,000 
circulation. 

The  Windsor  (Ont.  Canada)  Star  for 
letterpress  papers  over  75,000  circulation. 

The  typography  contest  is  open  to  all 
newspapers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Judges'  comments 

Judges  were  unanimous  in  their  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  state-of-the-art  of  news¬ 
paper  makeup  and  design:  though  great 
improvements  were  seen  in  a  relatively 


few  papers;  most  newspapers  were  far 
behind  the  times.  While  offset  newspapers 
showed  the  greatest  degree  of  change, 
even  they  were  often  guilty  of  using 
makeup  techniques  that  were  out-of-date 
or  not  purely  functional.  Many  offset  pa¬ 
pers  were  still  crowded,  top-heavy,  showed 
no  imagination  in  the  use  of  pictures; 
used  old-fashioned  logos,  and  were  clut¬ 
tered. 

Yet  there  were  some  newspapers  who 
were  very  bold  and  imaginative  in  design 
and  clearly  showed  the  value  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  Most  such  experiments  were  on 
the  front  page  where  deliberate  plans 
were  taken  to  clean  up  the  usual  clutter 
of  the  old-fashioned  makeups.  But  on  in¬ 
side  pages,  there  were  little,  if  any 
changes. 

Need  better  photo  ideas 

The  following  are  specific  comments  of 
judges  about  makeup  and  design  of  en¬ 
trants  as  a  whole: 

Pictures:  Judges  disliked  the  fact  that 
very  few  newspapers  showed  innovation 
in  their  use  of  pictures  as  a  design  tool. 
Editors  were  not  making  the  best  use  of 
picture  contents.  They  felt  that  pictures 
were  usually  too  small  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  spot  on  a  page.  They  liked 
the  use  of  four,  five  or  six  column  pictures 
because  such  pictures  were  very  dramatic. 
In  addition,  they  liked  the  use  of  long 
vertical  pictures  where  possible,  especially 
those  that  covered  about  half  page  or 
more  in  depth. 

Even  in  picture  content,  the  judges 
were  not  happy.  They  felt  that  photogra¬ 
phers  were  still  lining  people  up  against 
the  wall  and  shooting  film.  Such  photos 
tended  to  make  poor  use  of  a  dramatic 
and  colorful  method  that  could  brighten 
any  page.  They  liked  sports  pictures  of 
most  papers  because  not  only  was  the 
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Medill  contest 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Boxed  stories.  Judges  also  noted  the 
frequent  use  of  boxed  stories  not  only  on 
front  but  on  inside  pages  as  well.  They 
applauded  what  they  discerned  or  hoped 
was  a  trend.  The  stories  that  were  boxed 
tended  to  dress  up  the  entire  page,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  box  was  large.  Most  ap¬ 
pealing  about  the  idea  was  the  fact  that 
often,  more  than  one  pica  of  white  space 
was  used  between  the  boxed  rule  and  the 
body  type.  This  white  space  then  served 
as  a  white  frame  and  opened  up  the 
entire  page  as  well  as  the  story. 

But  judges  did  not  like  the  use  of 
ornate  type  rules  for  the  boxes.  Some  such 
rules  were  so  fancy  and  cute  that  they 
became  the  center  of  attention  instead 
of  the  story  inside.  The  use  of  fancy  rules 
represents  poor  artistic  judgment.  Judges 
recommended  line  rules  of  1  or  2  pt. 
weights,  or  even  better,  hairline  rules. 
No  special  ornamentation  was  needed  be¬ 
cause  the  white  space  was  the  best  way  of 
making  the  box  and  the  page  attractive. 

Judges  also  noted  a  tendency  to  box 
logos.  In  some  cases  these  logos  made  the 
page  look  better  and  in  others,  worse, 
when  the  boxes  were  unobtrusive,  they 
were  usually  attractive.  When  they  were 
bold,  or  too  severe,  they  were  ugly.  Some 
newspapers  have  used  rounded  corners  on 
such  boxes,  and  the  results  were  fairly 
attractive. 

Gradation  of  headlines.  Judges  com¬ 
plained  about  the  failure  of  some  makeup 
editors  to  grade  headline  type  sizes  down 
with  less  important  stories.  They  felt  that 
readers  were  often  confused  about  the 
importance  of  stories  all  of  which  carried 
approximately  the  same  size  and  weight 
of  type  face.  Readers  should  not  have  to 
be  concerned  about  this  kind  of  problem. 

Use  of  color.  Judges  noted  that  offset 
newspapers  tended  to  copy  each  other  by 
showing  one  picture  on  the  front  page  in 
color.  Such  a  practice  was  not  always  in 
the  best  interest  of  total  page  makeup 
because  the  one  picture  tended  to  com- 
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mand  too  much  attention  that  it  did  not 
warrant.  Judges  recommended  that  color 
be  used  to  create  a  total  effect  that  is 
interesting  and  attractive  rather  than 
simply  showing  one  picture  in  full  color 
as  a  standard  everyday  procedure.  Color 
boxes,  also  could  have  been  used  in  head¬ 
lines,  some  body  copy  and  rules  of  any 
kind.  Most  often  however,  color  was  used 
only  for  one  picture. 

Overall  effect  of  makeup.  Judges  recom¬ 
mended  that  editors  give  more  thought  to 
the  effect  of  page  makeup  of  the  entire 
paper,  rather  than  just  the  front  page  or 
feature  pages.  They  noted  that  many  clas¬ 
sified  pages  were  almost  impossible  to 
read  even  though  other  pages  throughout 
the  paper  were  easy  to  read  and  quite 
attractive.  Financial  pages  too  were  usu¬ 
ally  dull  and  unattractive.  Why  should 
not  the  entire  paper  be  relatively  easy  to 
read  and  easy  to  look  at,  they  asked? 

• 

Ad  depts.  combined 
by  Lee  newspaper 

Earl  R.  McCulloch,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Globe-Gazette  since  com¬ 
ing  to  Mason  City  three  years  ago,  has 
been  named  advertising  director. 

Bonn  White,  Globe-Gazette  publisher, 
said  McCulloch  will  be  reponsible  for  di¬ 
rection  of  all  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
departments:  Retail,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified. 

The  purpose  of  the  consolidation,  said 
White,  is  a  unification  of  all  three  depart¬ 
ments  to  better  serve  the  advertiser.  The 
plan,  he  said,  is  to  have  one  representa¬ 
tive,  rather  than  three,  to  serve  the  com¬ 
plete  advertising  needs  of  any  particular 
account. 

The  Globe-Gazette  is  the  first  of  the  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers  to  initiate  the 
concept  of  a  single  advertising  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

McCulloch  was  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
for  five  years. 


Interviews  of  POWs  put 
off  limits  by  editor 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  announced 
editorially  February  13:  “We  won’t  ask 
the  three  POWs  of  our  region  to  sit  down 
for  an  interview  with  the  Express  for  at 
least  two  weeks  after  they  get  home.  And 
if  at  that  point  they  still  don’t  feel  like 
making  their  experiences  public,  that’s 
fine  with  us.  They  deserve  all  the  privacy 
they  can  get.’’  The  paper  said  it  wa.s 
“calling  on  the  news  media  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  area  to  join  in  what  amounts  to  a 
news  black-out”  even  though  it  is  contrary 
to  natural  instincts  to  rush  out  and  cover 
a  good  story. 

DeWitt  H.  Scott,  executive  editor,  told 
E&P  President  Nixon  “set  the  tone  for 
our  decision  by  saying:  ‘We  can  join  most 
fittingly  in  that  welcome,  not  with  fan¬ 
fare.  but  with  quiet  respect  for  their  for¬ 
titude  in  the  ordeal  that  is  now  ending 
and  for  their  privacy  in  the  time  ahead.’  ” 

Nelson  Weiser,  editor  of  the  Allentown 
Chronicle,  said  his  staff  “would  not  en¬ 
gage  in  any  harassment”  and  “would  not 
camp  on  any  doorsteps.”  Contact  is  being 
made  with  the  families  of  the  POWs,  he 
said,  and  “we  will  reach  them  when  they 
are  willing  to  talk.” 

*  *  * 

The  nearly  600  American  prisoners  of 
the  Vietnam  war  will  learn  of  the  events 
of  the  past  six  years  on  their  return  home 
with  the  help  of  12  films  produced  by 
United  Press  International’s  television 
news  film  service,  UPITN.  The  films,  an¬ 
nual  reviews  of  top  world  news  and  sports 
events,  cover  the  years  1966  through  1971. 

Included  in  the  films  are  full  reportage 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  political  career  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  election  of  Richard 
Nixon,  the  deaths  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Robert  Kennedy,  and  other  top  world 
news  events. 

UPITN  was  chosen  by  the  Pentagon  as 
the  film  source  of  record  for  the  POWs. 
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^With  the  many  mechanical  innovations  at 
hand,  we  are  strongly  challenged  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  newspapers— 
continuously,  and  by  evolution,  adhering 
to  fundamental  principles. . .  The 
quality  of  the  content  still  is  the 
essence  on  which  newspaper  success 
and  survival  depends.  James  S.  Copley 


Meeting  the  Challenge 

That  we  continually  strive  to  meet  that  challenge  for  quality  is  evident  in 
the  awards  received  by  Copley  Newspapers  at  the  85th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Association  on  February  9,  1973. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION 

Dailies— 50,000-300, 000  Circulation 
First  Place— Best  Front  Page 
First  Place— Best  Youth  Interest  Coverage 
First  Place— Best  Typography 
Honorable  Mention— Best  Editorial  Coverage 
Dailies 

First  Place— Best  Series  of  Editorials 
First  Place— Best  Local  Color  Usage 

SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE,  Torrance 

Dailies— 50,000-300, 000  Circulation 
Honorable  Mention— Best  Women’s  Interest  Coverage 

DAILY  NEWS-POST,  Monrovia 

Dailies— Under  15,000  Circulation 
First  Place— Best  Front  Page 
Honorable  Mention— Best  Sports  Coverage 
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California:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune — The  Sacramento  Union — South  Bay  Daily  Breeze — Alhambra  Post-Advocate — Burbank  Daily  Review — 
Glendale  News-Press — Monrovia  Daily  News-Post — San  Pedro  News-Pilot.  Illinois:  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register — Aurora  Beacon-News — Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News — Joliet  Herald-News — Wheaton  Daily  Journal.  Hawaii:  KGU  (AM). 


Milwaukee  Journal  asks 
for  dismissal  of  suit 


Local  office  seekers 
must  pay  for  space 

The  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald 
has  revised  its’  policy  concerning  cover¬ 
age  of  candidates  for  local  offices.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  no  longer  be  provided  free 
space  for  announcement  of  candidacy,  but 
will  instead  have  to  pay  a  $50  fee  for  the 
appearance  of  an  item. 

News-Herald  ad  director  Robert  Lee 
explained  that  the  local  candidates  are 
required  to  pay  the  $50  fee,  and  that 
their  stories  are  limited  to  15  inches, 
including  picture.  The  picture  and  name 
of  the  candidate  then  appear  three  times 
a  week  in  the  calendar  run  in  the  paper. 

So  far,  the  policy  has  only  affected  city 
elections,  but  will  be  expanded  for  county 
elections.  The  strictures  on  appearance  of 
the  paid  political  stories  does  not  apply 
for  offices  on  the  state  or  Federal  level. 

News-Herald  managing  editor  Archie 
Hamblin  explained  that  he  has  heard  no 
unfavorable  reaction,  “although  there 
may  be  some.”  He  said  that  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  so  far  filed  for  office  have 
complied  with  the  rule.  Hamblin  said  no 
one  has  raised  an  objection  that  the  rule 
favors  richer  candidates,  and  that  indeed, 
the  poorest  candidate  to  file  so  far  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy. 

Hamblin  said,  in  his  announcement  to 
the  public  of  the  new  policy,  that  this 
practice  would  help  alleviate  claims  of 
“bias  and  unfair  treatment  by  the  press.” 
He  further  said  that  the  paper  would  not 


Y&R  exec  advises  reps 
to  sell  ^media  mix* 

Joe  Ostrow,  director  of  communications 
and  planning  for  Young  &  Rubicam,  told  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  due  to  the  rise  in  tv  ad 
rates,  more  and  more  groups  are  turning 
to  “media  mix,”  and  he  challenged  the 
reps’  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Ostrow  said  that  “media  mix  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  newspapers,”  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  national  representatives. 

More  data  needed 

The  problem  at  present  is  the  lack  of 
standardized  “detailed  audience  profile.” 
Ostrow  said  this  would  have  to  go  beyond 
current  efforts,  that  it  would  have  to 
break  down  reader  profiles  by  section  of 
the  paper. 

He  told  the  reps  that  they  and  their 
papers  would  have  to  expand  frequency 
target  surv’eys,  reader  interest  levels,  and 
adopt  a  “more  scientific  approach”  to  the 
entire  question. 

Ostrow  said  that  the  papers  must  be 
able  to  provide  information  on  the  way  in 
which  papers  fit  into  the  mix  concept,  and 
use  more  “scope  and  depth”  in  audience 
sampling  techniques.  When  impact  values 
and  reader-versus-viewer  studies  are 
matched,  advertisers  can  get  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  to  interrelate  ads. 

Ostrow  stressed  that  the  above  must 
also  be  tied  to  high-level  reproduction  and 


Action  by  U.S.  District  Court  in  an 
antitrust  suit  was  being  awaited  after 
various  filings  by  the  defendant  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  Company  and  Community 
Newspapers  of  Oak  Creek,  Wis., 
plaintiffs. 

Latest  move  by  the  Journal  asked  that 
the  suit  be  dismissed  because  it  did  not 
allege  acts  that  affected  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  were  anticompetitive. 

The  Community  Newspapers  action 
charged  that  the  two-page  supplement  of 
the  Journal,  known  as  Milwaukee  Journal 
South,  and  distributed  in  eight  southern 
suburbs  of  Milwaukee  and  a  small  section 
of  the  city  each  Thursday,  violated  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  Journal  Company  entered  a  denial 
(January  17),  which  declared  that  the 
company  had  no  intention  of  entering  the 
weekly  newspaper  business  or  intentional¬ 
ly  harming  Community  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  weeklies. 

Community  publishes  seven  weeklies  in¬ 
tended  for  the  area  where  the  Journal 
South  supplement  is  distributed. 

Harold  A.  Schwartz,  Journal  Company 
circulation  manager,  said  in  an  affidavit 
to  the  court  (January  15)  that  the  rea.son 
for  beginning  the  supplement  was  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  in  the  area. 

He  said  circulation  in  the  suburbs  in 
question  was  10  to  21  percent  below  the 
average  in  most  of  Milwaukee.  He  added 


editorially  support  candidates.  hi-fi  work,  and  that  a  rate  differential 

Hamblin  said  the  paper  would  publish  reduction  would  be  a  “sweetener”  for  ad- 
campaign  and  election  news.  vertisers. 


‘In  The  Public  Interest* 


Many  of  Annerica^  Leading  Newspapers  Sub¬ 
scribe  to  ‘IN  THE  PUBLC  II^REST’  How  about 
you?  For  free  sample  copies  write  tO: The  New 
Republic  Feature  Syixlicate,  1244  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


that  the  company  felt  the  reason  might  be 
there  was  not  enough  news  coverage  of 
the  area  and  that  a  supplement  might 
change  the  situation.  He  said  that  to  date 
there  had  been  no  noticeable  change  in 
circulation  in  the  area. 

Schwartz  told  E&P  that  there  probably 
would  be  no  impact  until  April,  adding  the 
Journal  was  not  expecting  any  big  circu¬ 
lation  increase. 

Schwartz  said  that  zoning  of  news  does 
not  necessarily  insure  substantial  circula¬ 
tion  increases,  instead  tending  to  stabilize 
sales  in  the  area.  He  admitted  that  a 
metro  newspaper  cannot  expect  to  cover 
territories  as  does  a  local  paper,  especial¬ 
ly  with  two  pages  weekly,  but  said  the 
Journal’s  object  was  to  provide  more  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  board  meetings  and  print 
photos  of  area  individuals  to  a  greater 
extent  than  weeklies  can.  Feature  materi¬ 
al  of  localized  interest,  he  said,  is  a  factor 
involved  in  metro  newspaper  production. 

Schwartz  finds  that  suburban  readers 
are  becoming  less  identified  with  central 
city  news,  a  condition  which  the  Journal 
has  been  watching  closely  and  one  which 
led  to  publishing  the  Journal  South.  The 
effort  was  designed  to  stabilize  coverage 
in  an  area  where  Journal  circulation  was 
down,  he  added. 

Other  Journal  Company  officials  said 
most  major  newspapers  had  zoned  editions 
and  that  weeklies  still  seem  to  flourish  in 
various  areas. 

Community  Newspapers  contended  that 
the  supplement  was  unfair  competition 
for  their  newspapers  and  asked  the  court 
to  issue  an  injunction  against  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  Journal  Company  said  an  injunc¬ 
tion  would  violate  constitutional  freedom 
of  the  press. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company,  IDept.  412L,  2-36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

□  Kodak  PMT  Materials  sound  like  winners.  Please 
have  a  representative  call  and  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

□  Please  send  additional  information  on  Kodak  PMT 
Materials. 


Company _ Title. 

Address  _ 

City  _ State _ Zip. 

Type  for  this  advertisement  was  set  photographically 
on  Kodak  Phototypesetting  Film. 


The  best  impression  you  can  meike. 
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mechanical- 
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Kodak  PMT  Materials  let  you  prepare  screened 
halftone  prints  and  line  art  for  your  mechani¬ 
cal  in  only  ten  minutes. 

Resin-coated  papwr  means  that  art  starts 
flat,  stays  flat  on  mechanical.  Camera-ready 
copy  prepared  with  Kodak  PMT  Materials 
eliminates  traditional  time-consuming  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  required  when  film  negatives 
are  used.  This  can  result  in  a  direct  cost  sav¬ 
ing  on  materials  of  as  much  as  40% — not  to 
mention  the  savings  in  man-hours.  Pre¬ 
screened  prints  on  your  mechanical  let  you 
shoot  negatives  directly. 

Prints  on  resin-coated  PMT  Materials  read¬ 
ily  accept  wax  and  most  adhesives.  The  com¬ 
panion  Kodak  PMT  Gray  Contact  Screen  lets 
you  achieve  new  levels  of  halftone  quality, 
particularly  with  soft  stocks  and  low-viscosity 
inks. 

Quality,  ease  of  use,  time  and  man-hour  sav¬ 
ings  . . .  Kodak  PMT  Materials  give  them  to  you 
for  your  publication  make-ready  needs.  Con¬ 
tact  your  dealer  or  Kodak  TSR,  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  more  information.  Today. 


ANNOUNCING  . . . 

Publication  of  the  remarkable  book 
that  extends  the  famous  Cram  Course 
Method  of  teaching  copy  editing  and  ' 
headline  writing  .  .  .  the  method  de< 
veloped  by  Carl  Riblet  Jr.  and  proved 
a  thousand  times  over. 

THE 

SOLID  GOLD 
COPY  EDITOR 

by  Carl  Riblet  Jr. 

A  book  that  can  be  of  help  to  every 
newspaperman  and  newspaperwoman 
and  all  who  aspire  to  the  profession.  ; 

Managing  Editors  are  looking  for ... 
SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITORS. 

Where  can  they  be  found? 

Right  in  their  own  news  rooms,  in  their  ' 
own  towns,  their  own  schools. 

TO  STAFFERS  AND  STUDENTS: 

•  This  book  can  show  a  reporter-writer  of  some  ex¬ 
perience  how  to  teach  himself  to  become  a  copy  : 
editor.  •  Under  an  instructor,  it  can  help  to  make 

a  good  beginning  copy  editor  out  of  a  promising 
student. 

TO  EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT: 

•  THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR  will  help  to  build 
a  first-grade  copy  desk,  a  solid  gold  copy  desk. 

•  It  will  help  to  make  editors  out  of  interested  be-  ; 
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•  It  will  help  instructors  in  journalism  to  set  their 
students  on  the  main  road  to  professionalism. 

•  It  wilt  help  your  reporters  to  become  better 
writers. 

WHY  THIS  BOOK  WORKS: 

•  The  Head  Writing  Lessons  force  com¬ 
petence. 

•  The  Editing  Lessons  are  entirely  practical. 

•  The  hard  thinking  required  in  the  lessons 
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the  story. 

AN  ORIGINAL 

This  book  adapts  nothing  from  any  of  the  books  on 
journalism  previously  published.  It  Is  an  original  in 
avary  raspact.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  different  than 
any  book  in  its  category  because  it  is  direct,  simple 
and  utterly  clear. 

It  teaches  by  example,  not  by  axposition. 

5,000  copies  of  THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR 
ware  printed  at  a  publlshar’t  cost  of  $44,000. 
More  than  halt  of  those  copies  were  sold  In 
advance  before  publication  day.  Fab.  1,  1073. 

ORDER  NOW! 
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Veteran  columnist 
Lawrence  dies  at  84 

David  Lawrence,  veteran  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  career  that  began  in  1903  as  a  teen¬ 
age  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Express  and 
who  was  still  writing  both  his  syndicated 
and  magazine  column  at  age  84,  died  Sun¬ 
day,  February  11,  at  his  winter  home  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  apparently  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

The  Lawrence  column  appearing  in 
newspapers  Friday  before  his  death 
called  for  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
affairs  when  significant  international  ne¬ 
gotiations  are  under  way. 

Begun  in  1916,  his  was  one  of  the  first 
syndicated  newspaper  columns.  He  was 
founder  and  editor  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  magazine,  which  he  sold  to 
employes  in  1962.  He  had  done  the  same 
in  1946  with  a  Washington-based  news 
service,  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 
In  1970,  Lawrence  gave  his  Virginia 
farm  to  Fairfax  County  for  use  as  a 
park.  The  farm  was  assessed  at  $5  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  first  major  scoop  scored  by 
Lawrence  was  in  his  student  days  at 
Princeton  University  when  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  informed  him  of  the  death  of 
the  former  president.  He  sent  the  story  to 
the  Associated  Press,  and  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  was  assigned  in  1910  to  the  AP 
Washington  bureau.  In  1916,  he  went  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  where  he 
started  the  Washington  column.  In  1919, 
Lawrence  left  the  Post  to  set  up  his  own 
Consolidated  Press  Association;  in  1926, 
he  started  United  States  Daily,  which 
was  suspended  in  1933  and  succeeded  by 
United  States  News,  a  weekly  newspaper. 
He  launched  World  Report  in  1946  and  in 
1947  merged  them  into  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

• 

Taping  ban  upheld 
by  Maryland  court 

A  suit  by  six  media  representatives  for 
permission  to  tape  record  Maryland  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  meetings  was  denied  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  by  Anne  Arundel  County  Court 
Judge  George  Sachse. 

The  suit  was  filed  January  12  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi ;  the  Baltimore  Radio  Show, 
Inc.,  owner  of  radio  station  WFBR: 
Thomas  Marr,  news  director  at  WFBR: 
Sound  Media,  Inc.,  owner  of  WKIK  in 
Leonardtown;  and  Christopher  Rosendale, 
owner  of  the  Bay  Times  in  Stevensville. 

The  action  came  as  a  result  of  a  House 
ruling,  following  an  incident  involving  al¬ 
leged  editing  of  tapes  by  a  newsman  to 
I  make  House  proceedings  appear  ludicrous 
'  (E&P,  January  27),  to  control  all  taping 
I  from  an  on-off  switch  on  the  floor.  Prior  to 
I  January,  1971,  newsmen  had  been  unre- 
j  stricted  in  their  coverage. 


Free  scale 

A  new  subscriber,  who  has  not  been  one 
in  the  last  30  days,  is  given  a  bathroom 
scale  by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Judge  rescinds 
restraint  order 

A  restraining  order  issued  against  the 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald  Journal  prohibiting 
the  newspaper  from  printing  additional 
charges  against  a  defendant  was  rescind¬ 
ed  by  First  District  Court  Judge  Van  Noy 
Christofferson. 

The  order  was  issued  January  18  (E&P 
Feb.  3)  after  the  judge  declared  a  mistri¬ 
al  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  tried  for 
misapplication  of  corporate  funds. 

The  trial  had  been  underway  two  days 
when  the  defense  attorney  objected  to  an 
article  in  the  Herald  Journal  that  indi¬ 
cated  the  defendant  also  had  an  embezzle¬ 
ment  charge  pending  against  him.  After 
finding  four  jurors  had  read  the  article, 
the  judge  declared  the  mistrial. 

In  rescinding  the  order,  Christofferson 
said  that  “the  court  plans  to  consult  with 
the  newspaper  on  future  handling  of  simi¬ 
lar  cases.” 

Managing  Editor  John  Shields  said,  “we 
are  happy  to  see  the  order  rescinded.  This 
is  something  that  is  going  on  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  something  that  must 
be  fought  all  the  way.” 


Guild  withdraws  support 
of  Los  Angeles  H-E  strike 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  an¬ 
nounced  February  2  that  it  will  stop 
financial  support  of  the  strike  against  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  now  in  its 
sixth  year. 

Charles  Perlik,  Guild  president,  made 
the  announcement  following  a  guild  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  meeting  February  1.  The 
action  comes  after  both  the  International 
Typographers  and  Pressmen’s  Unions 
voted  to  cut  off  strike  benefits  in  early 
January. 

William  Robertson,  strike  coordinator 
for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Labor  Feder¬ 
ation,  said  that  boycotting  and  picketing 
will  continue  on  a  smaller  scale  when  the 
guild  funding  ends  April  24. 

The  Guild  told  its  members  that  with 
pressmen  and  typographers  without  ben¬ 
efits,  and  stereotypers  scheduled  to  lose 
theirs  next  month,  there  will  be  only  190 
guild  workers  still  getting  benefits. 

“Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
guild  alone  cannot  succeed  where  11 
unions  have  failed,”  the  guild  said. 

The  unions  had  previously  been  spend¬ 
ing  $150,000  a  month  for  benefits,  strike 
headquarters  maintenance,  and  legal 
costs.  About  350  of  the  original  2000  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  employes  have  not  found 
other  work. 


Correction 

Detroit  Area  V  tekly  Newspapers,  pur¬ 
chased  by  Panax  Co'poration,  have  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  115,000  and  not  11,500  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  January  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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As  soon  as  we  saw  Frank  and  Ernest  we 
grabbed  it  and  rushed  it  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  The  reception 
was  sensational  —  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers  were  usingl  it  within  weeks  of  its 
first  release  last  November!  We  urged  Bob 
Thaves  to  hurry  as>fast  as  possible  with  a 
full-color  feature  for  Sunday  and  weekend 
papers  and  now  we  have  that,  too,  ready  for 
release  March  25!  Frankly,  Frank  and 
Ernest  is  the  funniest  new  daily  OR  Sunday 
comic  to  surface  in  a  long  while.  Ernestly 
we  urge  you  to  write  or  call  for  proofs  and 
rates.  Do  it  NOW  so  you  can  start  Frank 
and  Ernest  with  its  first  full-color  release 
of  March  25.  • 


Editorial  workshop'"^ 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  RIM— I 


Once  again  I  seem  to  have  sinned,  this 
time  in  suggesting  that  copyreader  is 
preferable  to  copy  editor  in  reference  to 
you  know  what.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  copy- 
reader  is  more  accurately  descriptive  than 
copy  editor;  copyreaders  do  in  fact  edit, 
and  not  merely  read  copy,  at  least  on 
those  newspapers  where  the  old-fashioned 
view  of  their  duties  is  still  taken. 

Copyreader  is  an  unexplicit  term,  like 
many  another  in  journalism.  (Consider, 
for  example,  editorial,  which  is  surely 
confusing  in  its  reference  to  editorials 
as  such,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  nonad¬ 
vertising  content,  on  the  other.)  But  when 
I  said  copyreader  is  more  accurately  de¬ 
scriptive  I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  term  used,  almost  without  exception, 
by  newspapermen  themselves. 

I  can  imagine  a  conversation  between 
two  newly  met  newspapermen,  one  of 
whom  has  just  informed  the  other  that  he 
works  on  the  Bladder.  In  response  to  the 
question,  “What  are  you,  a  reporter?”  he 
replies,  “No,  I’m  a  copy  editor.”  This,  I 
suomit,  would  lead  to  some  such  inquiry  as 
“You  mean  you’re  a  slot  man?”  and  would 
entail  further  explanation.  But  “I’m  a 
copyreader”  would  be  understood  instantly. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  the  outsider, 
at  least,  copy  editor  is  more  accurately 
descriptive  than  copyreader,  which  might 
be  confused  with  proofreader.  But  is  it? 
To  the  layman,  an  editor  is  one  who  se¬ 
lects  articles  for  publication.  The  term 
implies  a  higher  level  of  responsibility  and 
a  higher  status  than  the  copyreader  ac¬ 
tually  enjoys.  Should  the  journalistic  vice 
of  inflation  be  extended  to  encourage  the 
use  of  a  term  that  newspapermen  do  not 
use  themselves,  and  that  may  very  well  be 


misleading?  Since  copyreader  does  not 
convey  anything  much  to  the  outsider,  the 
explanatory  phrase  edit  copy  might  well 
be  included  in  anything  addressed  to  an 
outside  audience. 

It  has  been  argued,  too,  that  the  term 
copy  editor  appears  in  most  dictionaries. 
So  it  does;  the  two  largest  current  ones 
offer  a  sufficient  sample.  Both  Random 
House  and  Webster  III  give,  in  effect,  the 
definition  “one  who  edits  copy.”  But  Web¬ 
ster  also  gives  “an  editor  in  charge  of 
a  copydesk  and  copyreaders  [sic]  on  a 
newspaper.”  Random  House  adds  “see  slot 
man.”  Enter  the  ambiguity  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Webster,  however,  as  well  as 
Random  House,  to  say  nothing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  and  Webster’s  New  World, 
all  give  copyreader  with  unambiguous 
definitions. 

Neither  copy  editor  nor  copyreader  is 
satisfactory,  obviously.  Copyreader  is  well 
understood  as  an  in-house  term,  but  it  is 
unclear  to  the  layman;  copy  editor  is 
likely  to  mislead  both  layman  and  journal¬ 
ist.  Newspapermen  also  use  rim  man,  but 
this  too  is  meaningless  to  the  layman.  The 
fact  is  that  an  altogether  new  and  clearly 
descriptive  term  is  needed. 

The  question  of  prestige  has  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  copy  editor  and  copyreader.  No 
credit  is  too  great  for  the  copyreader  who 
really  knows  what  he  is  doing,  all  the 
more  so  because  his  wrork,  though  it  has  a 
critical  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
goes  mostly  unrecognized  except  by  his 
immediate  superior.  But  I  question  that 
the  use  of  an  ambiguous  term  is  the  way 
to  give  the  copyreader  the  prestige  he  de¬ 
serves.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the 
prestige  of  the  copyreader  next  time. 

• 
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Wins  skating  award 

Jeff  Cross,  sports  writer  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province  has  become  the  first  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Canadian  Figure  Skating  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Award  of  Merit — an  award  to  be 
made  annually  to  a  Canadian  Journalist 
“in  recogrnition  of  contributions  to  figure 
skating  and  journalistic  excellence.”  Cross 
who  has  been  covering  the  figure  skating 
beat  for  the  Province  for  eight  years,  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  panel,  drawn 
from  across  Canada. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y  10038 


Minneapolis  papers 
update  drug  ad  codes 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  have  released  a  revised 
edition  of  a  booklet  on  acceptability  of 
proprietary  medicine  ads. 

The  booklet,  first  compiled  over  20  years 
ago,  has  been  revised  in  light  of  increased 
consumer  awareness.  The  most  recent  re¬ 
vision  prior  to  this  was  approximately  10 
years  ago. 

The  booklet,  “Medical  Product  Advertis¬ 
ing  Acceptability  Standards”  begins  with 
a  message  to  advertisers,  reminding  them 
that  “Accurate  and  truthful  advertising 
is,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  effective  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  rules  cover  advertising  for  “drugs, 
medical  products,  weight  controls,  reduc¬ 
ing  salons,  hearing  aids,  eye  glasses,  hair 
and  scalp  treatments  and  cosmetic  ads 
containing  claims  of  a  medical  nature.” 

The  code’s  stated  purposes  are:  “To 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  anything  of 
probably  harm  to  readers  of  the  Star  and 
the  Tribune;”  and  to  “see  that  good  taste 
and  accuracy  are  used  in  presenting  the 
product  to  the  readers.” 

All  new  products  are  submitted  to  the 
papers  for  tests  by  a  Medical  Product  Ad 
Acceptability  Committee.  The  committee 
lequires  the  listing  of  ingredients,  and 
perhaps  inclusion  of  samples,  and  the 
committee  will  ask  for  the  documentation 
of  claims  by  all  over-the-counter  or  non¬ 
prescription  medicines. 

All  claims  of  hospital  test  and  doctor’s 
recommendation  will  have  to  be  verified. 
The  code  is  specific  in  stating  that  lay¬ 
men’s  testimonials  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  code  also  says  that  no  ad  for  a 
“cure”  will  be  accepted,  or  for  those  ads 
either  “obscene,  indecent,  suggestive”  or 
those  that  make  derogatory  reference  to 
the  medical  profession  or  invite  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  make  his  own  diagnosis. 

The  code  further  says  that  the  papers 
can  limit  the  amount  of  medical  ad  copy 
used  in  one  issue  or  section.  The  code  also 
provides  rules  for  withdrawal  of  accep¬ 
tance. 

The  code  reminds  potential  advertisers 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  allowed  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  sold  does  not  automatically 
qualify  ads  for  that  medicine  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 


Yellow  bags  used 

The  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix 
has  equipped  all  of  its  800  carrier  boys 
with  bright  yellow  canvas  “safety  packs.” 
The  new  bags  replace  the  plain  white 
ones.  The  choice  of  yellow  bags  were 
prompted  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

• 

Delta  ad  manager 

VV.  Whitely  Hawkins  has  been  promoted 
to  director  advertising  for  Delta  Air 
Lines.  Hawkins,  previously  regional  sales 
manager,  will  handle  all  regular  media 
advertising  and  tour  folders. 
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Communications  Update. 
Who,What,Whci:«,Why,Whcn? 

The  Bell  System  is  scheduling  a  can  learn  how  others  are  using 

series  of  day-long  conferences  the  newest  communications  tools. 


planned  especially  for  managing 
editors  and  business  managers, 
to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  innova¬ 
tive  applications  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  newspapers. 

The  conferences  will  be  held 
at  our  Seminar  Center  in  midtown 
Manhattan.  Through  the  latest  in 
multimedia  presentations,  you 


Case  histories  will  show  how  such 
aids  have  helped  newspapers 
cover  stories,  add  subscribers, 
improve  service  to  advertisers, 
cut  costs  and  increase  revenues. 

You  will  have  ample  time  to 
exchange  ideas  with  fellow  news¬ 
paper  people,  both  in  discussion 
sessions  and  informally  at  lunch. 


There  is  no  charge  for 
attending  this  conference. 

We  offer  it  as  a  means  of 
sharing  practical  experience 
in  communications. 

Interested  in  the  fifth 
“W,”  When?  Mail  our  coupon. 

@ 


Mr.  Ron  Shawhan 
I  Press  Industry  Coordinator 
I  Bell  System  Seminar 
I  866  Third  Avenue 
I  New  York,  New  York  10022 

I  □  Please  send  me  additional  information. 

I  □  Please  have  a  representative  call  me. 

I  Name _ 

I  Title _ 

I  Paper _ 

I  Street _ 

I  City _ State _ Zip _ 

'  Tfelephone _  _ 


Medical  news  gag 
is  put  on  doctors 

A  running  feud  of  over  30  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Kern  County  (Calif.)  Medical 
Society  and  Kern  County  Hospital,  has 
now  drawn  in  the  news  media. 

The  latest  installment  involves  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  society  that  “all  news  items 
and  announcements  (relating  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal)  must  be  released  through  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  society.” 

The  announcement  came  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  two  articles  in  the  Bakersfield 
Californian  which  dealt  with  new 
procedures  currently  being  developed  at 
the  hospital  in  the  neurosurgery  and  in¬ 
ternal  medicine  departments. 

The  articles,  published  December  2  and 
January  8,  were  based  upon  information 
provided  by  two  Kern  County  Hospital 
doctors.  Dr.  Donald  Michael,  co-inventor 
of  a  low  cost  resuscitation  device,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Raskind,  pioneer  in  a  three- 
dimensional  brain  X-ray  technique.  The 
society  objected  to  the  “unprofessional” 
manner  in  which  the  doctors  discussed  the 
innovations,  particularly  Dr.  Michael’s 
mentioning  of  the  price  of  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  device. 

Doctors  get  threats 

According  to  Owen  Kearns,  reporter  for 
the  Californian,  the  society  has  chastized 
the  doctors  in  letters  to  the  AMA  and 
has  threatened  them  with  peer  review. 

“Why  this  should  be  I  don’t  know  .  .  . 
neither  doctor  came  to  us  with  the  stories 
.  .  .  they  merely  responded  to  my  ques¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  publicity  seeking  on 
their  part  nor  were  there  any  leading 
quotes  in  either  story.” 

An  editorial  in  the  February  5  Califor¬ 
nian  summed  up  the  media’s  case:  “We 
suggest  that  the  determination  of  public 
interest  lies  more  in  the  hands  of  experi¬ 
enced  news  editors  than  in  the  confines  of 
the  Kern  County  Medical  Society.  The 
society  bears  an  implied  responsibility  for 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  medical  care 
in  this  area  and  tecause  of  this  should  be 
a  legitimate  source  of  news.” 

Eldon  Geisert,  the  society’s  executive 
secretary,  gave  the  other  side:  “The  hos¬ 
pital,  which  incidentally  is  an  excellent 
medical  facility,  has  been  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  image  in  the  community  .  .  . 
which  is  OK,  but  a  more  appropriate  way 
would  be  to  offer  better  service  instead  of 
relying  on  the  newspapers. 

“In  the  opinion  of  doctors  here  in  Bak¬ 
ersfield,”  he  continued,  “the  two  doctors  in 
question  acted  in  a  self-laudatory  manner, 
contradictory  to  the  established  code  of 
medical  ethics.” 

• 

Burns  joins  rep  firm 

Joseph  A.  Burns,  who  recently  left  the 
Chicago  Tribune  where  he  was  director  of 
promotion  and  publicity,  has  joined 
Western  States  Associates  (previously 
known  as  Fitzpatrick  Associates)  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  sales  firm  represents  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Today,  New 
York  News,  and  Knight  Newspapers. 


It  can’t  happen  here 
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The  world  still  remembers  the 
May  night  in  Berlin  when  1,000 
torches  set  fire  to  some  of  man’s 
greatest  works  because  they  were 
“un-German!’  It  stands  among  the 
ultimate  suppressions  of  truth  by 
totalitarian  governments.  We,  as 
Americans,  are  shocked  by  such 


things.  Horrified.  Yet,  sure  in  our 
convictions  that  they  can’t  happen 
here.  Perhaps,  too  sure. 

There’s  only  one  way  to 
prevent  the  abuses  of  power  that 
occurred  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  are 
still  occurring  in  petty  dictatorships 
throughout  the  world.  That’s 
through  a  fully  informed  public. 
And  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
public  informed,  is  through  a  free 
and  vigilant  press. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was 
considered  so  important  by  our 
forefathers  that  they  provided  for  it 
in  our  Constitution.  But  even  the 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
gradual  erosion  of  this  cherished 
freedom  under  pressure  from 
courts  and  government. 

There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  just  a  fight  by 
reporters  and  editors  to  protect 
their  sources.  It  is  a  fight  to  protect 
the  public’s  right  to  know.  It  con¬ 
cerns  far  more  than  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  It  concerns  the  freedom 
of  the  people. 

It  can’t  happen  here  as  long  as 
the  press  remains  an  open  conduit 
through  which  public  information 
flows.  But,  if  the  press  becomes  a 
tool  through  which  the  government 
informs  the  public  of  only  those 
things  it  thinks  the  public  should 
know,  anything  can  happen  here. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 

KNIGHT  NEWSBXPERS,  INC. 


news-people 


David  Lamb  has  been  named  to  head  the 
newly  opened  Los  Angeles  Times  Sydney 
bureau,  which  will  cover  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  South  Pacific.  Lamb  had 
been  with  the  Times’  New  York  City 
bureau. 

*  *  « 

James  E.  Keller,  with  the  paper  15 
years,  has  been  named  retail  ad  manager 
of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Frederic  M.  Phillips  a  former  UPI 
newsman,  has  joined  Martin  Marietta 
Corporation  as  director  of  advertising 
services. 

«  ♦  « 

William  J.  Holliday,  formerly  with 
Associated  Newspapers  of  Wayne,  Michi¬ 
gan  as  general  manager,  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Collinwood 
Publishing  Company  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  a 
Courtland  subsidiary  which  publishes  four 
weeklies. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Brezina,  outdoor  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  awarded 
“Best  Outdoor  Writer”  award  for  1972 
by  the  Safari  Club  International. 

*  «  * 

William  Saari — promoted  from  real 
estate  editor,  Chicago  Today,  to  assistant 
financial  editor.  Saari  joined  the  newspa¬ 
per,  formerly  the  Chicago  American,  in 
1956.  He  has  specialized  in  insurance  and 
advertising  news  and  writes  a  column 
called  “Money  Wise.” 

*  *  « 

Promotions  at  Rockford  Newspapers’ 
circulation  department:  Larry  Melan, 
circulation  manager,  Morning  Star;  Bart 
Ducette,  regional  manager.  Star;  Bob 
Summers,  circulation  manager,  Register- 
Republic. 

«  «  * 

Richard  Litowchak — named  manager, 
marketing  services,  Chicago  Tribune/ 
Today.  He  formerly  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  operations,  Newark  (N.J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

*  «  * 

Willard  Edwards,  veteran  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  columnist,  retired.  Jim  Coates,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Tribune’s  Action  Ex¬ 
press  column,  named  assistant  to  Bill 
Anderson,  who  will  expand  his  column  to 
six  days  with  an  increase  in  coverage 
important  to  consumers. 


Warren  Wolfe,  national  ad  manager,  has  been 
named  ad  manager  of  New  York  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  retiring  Joseph  B.  Wagner.  Wolfe 
will  be  replaced  by  Stuart  Falk,  currently 
financial/corporate  ad  manager  and  assistant 
national  ad  manager.  William  H.  Tata  inter¬ 
national  ad  manager  was  named  assistant  ad 
manager-sales. 

Glen  Ogilvie  has  retired  after  47  years 
with  the  Toronto  Star. 

a  *  * 

John  D.  Montgomery,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Union,  has  announced  appointment  of  his 
son,  John  Grey  Montgomery  as  publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  the  paper.  Lee  Rich 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the  paper. 

a  *  a 

Bob  Williams,  sportswriter  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  awarded  the  Joe  Boland 
award  by  the  Indiana  Sportswriters  and 
Sportcasters  Association  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  contribution”  to  Indiana  youth, 
a  a  a 

Stanley  J.  Depkon  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  department,  Paddock 
Publications. 

a  a  a 

James  E.  Butt,  49,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  and  assistant  business  manager 
of  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance;  Jan.  16. 


Donald  C.  Hendrickson  has  been 
named  to  succeed  John  J.  McGann  as 
production  manager  for  the  Ogden  News¬ 
paper  group.  Hendrickson  is  currently 
production  manager  at  Ogden’s  James¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Post  Journal.  McGann  is  re¬ 
retiring  after  13  years  with  Ogden, 
a  a  a 

Vincent  J.  Conroy,  Jr.,  a  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
— named  national  manager  record  ad  sales 
for  CBS-FM. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Abbott,  an  18-year  employee 
has  been  named  chief  accountant  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

a  a  a 

Frank  R.  Weirich,  with  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  for  16  years, 
has  been  named  Sunday  editor.  He  re¬ 
places  the  late  F.  Gunby  Rule. 

♦  «  * 

Robert  Kaylor  has  been  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  retiring  Robert  H.  Dumke  as 
production  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Co.  Dumke,  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  color  equipment  with  the  Journal  is  re¬ 
tiring  because  of  ill-health. 

a  a  a 

Michael  E.  Burke  has  joined  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  Irvin  B.  (Bruce) 
Honick  has  rejoined  the  paper  after  two 
years  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 

a  a  a 

John  0.  Fi'LLErton  named  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  operations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilmington  Star  News. 
George  T.  Hutchinson  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager;  Thurman  W.  Sallade 
ad  director;  James  B.  Wilson  executive 
editor;  and  Mrs.  Rye  B.  Page  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director.  C.  Mendel  Ham  ap¬ 
pointed  controller. 

a  a  a 

Newly— appointed  publisher  Charles  H. 
Miller  of  the  AmeJerdam  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Recorder  announced  completion  of  ap¬ 
pointments.  Stanley  E.  Sil\'ernail,  the 
city  editor,  named  managing  editor; 
Richard  B.  Broyles,  former  state  editor 
with  the  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times  named  city 
editor.  Harrison  H.  Hornbeck  retail  ad 
manager,  succeeded  the  late  Karl  Cernik 
as  ad  director.  SCOOT  Miller  named  retail 
ad  manager;  he  was  with  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Times.  Charles  Provenzano  Jr. 
replaces  David  Barker,  who  resigned,  as 
circulation  manager. 

*  *  « 

Rick  T.  Rae,  previously  with  Southam 
Press,  named  retail  ad  manager,  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Press. 

«  *  * 

John  L.  Russell  promoted  from  vice- 
president  finance  to  senior  financial  of¬ 
ficer  of  all  Roy  H.  Clark  companies.  He 
succeeds  the  retired  Kenneth  B.  Skinner. 

*  «  « 

David  R.  Palmer,  general  manager  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  Times — named  “Boss  of 
the  Year”  by  the  El  Dorado  Jaycees. 
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R.  K.  SCHULL,  tv  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  named  contributing  column¬ 
ist  for  National  Public  Radio’s  “All 
Things  Considered,”  week-day  news  pro¬ 
gram  on  Indianapolis  radio. 


James  T.  Neal  has  resigned  as  Indiana 
Republican  state  chairman  to  return  to 
the  Noblesville  (Ind.)  Daily  Ledger,  of 
which  he  is  publisher. 


John  Seigenthaler,  editor  since  1962, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean,  succeeding  Amon 
Carter  Evans,  who  was  elected  president 
of  Tennessee  Newspapers  Inc. 


Donna  Earley  has  been  named  to  head 
the  new  office  manager’s  slot  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  section  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 


Cynthia  Wilkerson,  daughter  of  the 
founder  and  the  present  publisher,  has 
joined  the  ad  staff  of  the  Hollywood  Re¬ 
porter. 


Oren  Campbell  named  sports  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  Reg¬ 
ister  Republic  and  Sunday  Register-Star. 
He  succeeds  David  M.  Smith  now  public 
service  director.  Campbell  had  been  man- 
again  editor  of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun. 


H.  James  Geidman,  the  president  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  was  named 
winner  of  the  Isabella  Geriatric  Center 
Senior  Citizen  Achievement  Award,  for 
people  over  65  who  “lead  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  lives.” 


Harry  L.  Wurster,  display  ad  man¬ 
ager,  promoted  to  ad  director  of  the 
North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale  (Pa.). 


Francis  E.  O’Brien  has  been  named 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Newspapers. 


Edward  M.  Mulligan,  former  reporter 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post — elected 
vicepresident,  public  affairs,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  National  Bank. 


Tim  Doyle,  formerly  with  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Courier  News,  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Woodstock  (  Ill.) 
Daily  Sentinel. 


THOMAS  F.  DRISCOLL,  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star  moves  into 
the  post  held  for  many  years  by  VICTOR  I. 
KASPAR,  65,  retired.  Kaspar  joined  the  old 
Peoria  Journal  Transcript  in  1923  as  an  office 
boy  and  became  managing  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  in  1956.  Driscoll',  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  started  with  the  Journal 
as  a  reporter  23  years  ago. 

Frances  M.  Frieder  was  appointed  ad 
manager  of  the  Arlington  (Va.)  Northern 
Virginia  Sun.  She  had  l)een  an  ad  copy¬ 
writer  and  one-time  women’s  page  editor 
of  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Time&. 


Tom  Poling,  former  state  and  sports, 
and  assistant  news  editor — named  news 
editor  of  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 
He  succeeds  Frank  Ducceschi,  who  will 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  News. 


Edward  (Eddie)  Costello  retired  after 
54  years  with  the  Boston  Globe  as  police 
reporter. 


Jack  G.  Stratus  switched  from  copy 
desk  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Preset  Register 
to  copy  desk  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post  Herald. 


Donald  J.  Curran  former  business  man¬ 
ager — named  general  manager  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 


Carol  Fay  Bruchac — from  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post  Herald  city  desk,  to 
Chattanooga  Times  Federal  court  beat. 


William  G.  Miller,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Boston  Phoenix. 


Jack  Gill,  retail  advertising  manager 
for  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press — 
promoted  to  director  of  public  service. 
Dave  Kirkpatrick  was  named  to  succeed 
Gill  and  Dick  Mitchell  was  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager. 


Robert  Corley — named  public  relations 
aide  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  had  lieen  on  the  copy  desk 
at  the  Birmingham  Post  Herald. 


Philip  Chardis  has  joined  the  -ews 
staff  of  the  Vernon  (Conn.)  Journal.  In¬ 
quirer. 


Richard  S.  Grimes — named  chief  of  the 
Captol  bureau,  and  Richard  C.  Haas — 
named  business  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail. 


Al  Loudermilk  appointed  circulation 
director  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press  Telegram,  succeeding  W.  J. 
Morrissey.  Loudermilk  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU 
BETTER!  There  is  no  need 
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missing  tearsheets  on  na¬ 
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ing  copies.  Advertising  ac¬ 
counts  change  agencies  .  .  . 
your  employees  may  change. 
But  ACB  keeps  at  it.  This 
is  our  54th  year. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 


Donald  V.  Paxson  is  now  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 


Promotions  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
circulation  department:  Ian  Clark,  city 
circulation  manager;  Harry  Nakis,  first 
assistant  city  circulation  manager; 
Harry  Antkers,  second  assistant  city 
circulation  manager;  and  Edward  Dick- 
man,  division  manager.  All  started  with 
the  Daily  News  as  delivery  drivers. 


Hal  D.  Steward  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  monthly  Business  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  San  Diego.  He  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

*  «  * 

Charles  A.  Poole  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers. 


rjd, 

AND  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER 
SALES  • PURCHASES 

I9I9I  782-3131 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27609 
BOX  17127 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


John  Bitter,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
transferred  to  the  Alabama  Journal  as  as¬ 
sistant  editorial  writer. 


iniimb  DUKtAU.iNC. 

NEW  YORK.  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO.  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS.  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  20  Jones  Street 


Jack  Donavan  has  been  named  editor  9 
in  chief  of  Cordovan  Press.  He  had  been  S 
executive  city  editor  of  the  Houston  Press  ^ 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  "  * 
Mirror. 
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Milwaukee  Journal  Co. 
reorganizes  two  depts. 

As  part  of  the  new  corporate  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.  (E&P, 
Feb.  10),  the  titles  of  three  managers  of 
the  advertising,  circulation  and  promotion 
and  research  departments  have  been 
changed  to  director. 

The  new  designations  are:  Charles  K. 
Clarke,  advertising  director;  Harold  A. 
Schwartz,  circulation  director;  and  New¬ 
ell  G.  Meyer,  promotion  &  research  direc¬ 
tor.  They  remain  vicepresidents  of  the 
company. 

In  addition  there  have  been  several 
staff  re-alignments  in  the  advertising  and 
promotion  departments. 

Norman  Saukerson  remains  as  manager 
of  advertising  sales.  Jack  Knake,  formerly 
in  charge  of  advertising  copy  control,  is 
now  advertising  operations  manager. 

Two  men  have  been  appointed  to  new 
posts  of  associate  display  advertising 
managers:  Joe  Batteiger,  previously  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  and  William 
Share,  previously  general  advertising 
manager. 


/  DID  YOU  SWIPi\ 
?  THE  OFFICE  COPY  ; 
\  OF  E&P?  / 


/  NO,  \ 
;  I  GET  IT  : 
\  AT  HOME,  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen;  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Company . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


Eugene  Keating,  formerly  an  area  man¬ 
ager  in  retail,  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  Jack  Roller,  a 
salesman,  is  now  general  advertising 
manager.  Ross  Dalbey,  roto  sales  manag¬ 
er,  is  now  general  merchandise  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Fred  Gabriel,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  is  now  classified  and 
planning  manager,  John  Goetz,  area  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  to  the  new  position  of 
classified  street  sales  manager. 

Within  the  promotion  department,  the 
following  individuals  have  been  given  new 
jobs: 

George  Pieper,  from  manager  of 
creative  planning  to  promotion  manager; 
Harvey  Kroboth,  assistant  promotion 
manager  becomes  manager,  promotion  op¬ 
erations;  Joseph  Glocka,  manager  of  ex¬ 
hibits  and  displays,  is  now  assigned  to 
special  events  and  circulation  promotion; 
Jack  Snyder,  Journal  special  events  man¬ 
ager  is  now  educational  coordinator  and 
also  assigned  to  special  events. 

Donald  Wolf,  Sentinel  special  events 
manager  was  named  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Sentinel  Sports  Show.  William  Wai*- 
muth,  copy  seiwice  manager,  is  assigned 
to  Advertising  and  Circulation  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  working  on  sales  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  and  ideas,  print  promotion  pieces  and 
displays  and  exhibits. 

Tom  Spidell,  public  service  manager 
and  editor  of  the  company  employe  publi¬ 
cation,  The  Little  Journal,  will  now  have 
the  additional  responsibility  for  employe 
events. 

David  Gillis,  advertising  copy  and  lay¬ 
out,  becomes  copy  service  manager.  Paul 
Downing  continues  as  assistant  copy  serv¬ 
ice  manager. 

• 

Patterson  is  named 
president  of  CQ 

Eugene  Patterson,  the  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  been  named 
president  of  Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc., 
replacing  Nelson  Poynter,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 

CQ  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Times  Co.,  and 
Patterson’s  appointment  is  one  of  a  series. 
John  B.  Lake  was  elected  first  vicepres¬ 
ident;  William  B.  Dickinson  Jr.  vicepres¬ 
ident;  and  Robert  T.  Pittman  was  named 
secretary,  while  John  H.  O’Hear  was 
named  treasurer. 

All  of  the  men  are  either  executives  of 
the  Times  or  of  CQ,  or  both.  Dickinson 
was  also  named  editor.  Patterson  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Times. 

We’ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy.  Invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  in 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  CKy, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Max  McCrohon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Dave  Lipman, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  elected  to 
directorships  of  Mid-America  Press  In¬ 
stitute. 

*  «  * 

Duane  R.  Jacobs — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
agent  for  the  News-Sentinel.  He  has  been 
business  manager  and  in  charge  of  the 
production  departments  of  the  agency 
corporation.  Jacobs  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
from  the  post  of  director  of  operations 
for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Wealand,  formerly  with  the 

Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal  to  the  National 
Observer  sales  staff  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Gurdon  W.  Leete,  formerly  in  public 
relations-sales  promotion  for  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle — formed  a 

public  relations-advertising-sales  promo¬ 
tion  agency.  Potter  &  Leete  Associates 
Inc.,  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  with  Dorothy 
M.  Potter,  who  previously  operated  her 
own  ad  agency  in  the  region. 

*  *  * 

Roberta  Jenckes — resigned  as  women’s 
editor.  West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News,  to 
join  (IJonnecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Hartford,  as  a  copy  writer,  home  of¬ 
fice  advertising-public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 


Harold  Peterson  has  been  named 

country  circulation  manager  and  Joseph 
Serviss  assistant  city  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Tvnes. 

«  *  « 

Richard  J.  Dohm,  presently  circulation 
manager — named  general  manager  of  the 
Palisades  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 

the  Press  Journal  of  Englewood  (N.J.) 

and  other  areas,  and  the  Valley  Star. 


Matthew  T.  Kenny  named  general 
news  editor  for  Mexico  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  UPI.  Kenny  had  been  executive 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  for 
South  America  in  Buenos  Aires  since 
1970. 


Dickinson  Moming  edition  studied 

had  been  ^ 

Ztionht  Fayetteville  publisher 

The  publisher  of  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer,  an  afternoon  newspaper 
to  with  a  Sunday  morning  edition  said  his 

company  is  considering  adding  daily 
Id  morning  editions. 

I,  Ramon  L.  Yarborough,  president  of  the 

ir  copyrighi  I  Fayetteville  Observer  Co.  said  he  had  re- 

sr  j  ceived  inquiries  about  the  Observer’s 

iloyers.  1  plans  following  an  announcement  by  a 

group  of  Fayetteville  businessmen  outlin- 
issist  In  I  jjjg  plans  to  establish  a  morning  newspa- 

y,«  I  per  in  the  city.  (E&P,  Feb.  3) . 

sat  CRy,  i  Yarborough  said  studies  had  been  under 
Bw  York,'  ^nr  more  than  six  months  and  had 

i  indicated  “  .  .  .  expansion  into  the  morn- 
1  ing  field  in  the  near  future.” 
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Words  to  the  wise  about  newspaper-reading  New  England... 


halah  Tkemos  Print  SDep,  Old  Sturbridgn,  Matt.  Goddard  Library,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Matt. 


THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA  (1690),  and  the  first  successful  one  THE  FIRST  BOOK  PRINTED  IN  WORCESTER  came  from  Isaiah  Thomas' 

(1704-1719).  were  published  in  Boston.  To  put  out  an  anti-British  newspaper  press.  This  ultra-modern  library  has  microfilms  of  every  book  printed  in 

in  April.  1775,  Isaiah  Thomas  moved  his  print  shop  from  Boston  to  Wor-  America  up  to  1830 — plus  280.000  other  volumes.  Named  for  a  famous 

cester — covering  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  en  route — the  first  Clark  graduate,  Robert  H.  Goddard,  physics  professor  and  space  pioneer, 

printed  account  of  the  hostilities.  Now  his  200-year-old  press  is  on  view  at  the  library  is  one  of  hundreds  of  recent  campus  additions  that  make  New 

Old  Sturbridge.  England  a  mecca  for  higher  education. 

New  Englanders  learn  more,  earn  more,  and  buy  more! 

11.6%  of  U.S.  colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools  are  located  in  New 
England,  with  556,396  students  enrolled— 15.2%  of  the  U.S.  total. 

In  1970,  New  England's  229  institutions  of  higher  learning  had  a  total  of 
$2,703,000,000  invested  in  real  estate,  buildings  and  equipment. 

18  of  the  100  top  SMSA  markets  in  per-household  income,  and  11  of 
the  first  100  counties  in  per-household  retail  sales  are  in  New  England. 

New  England  daily  newspaper  readership  exceeds  the  national  average  by  6%, 
with  per-household  circulation  coverage  as  high  as  94%. 

Reach  better  markets  with  these  New  England  dailies: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Business  page 

A  BUSY  JOURNALIST 

Its  financial  district  is  scarcely  six 
blocks  long,  and  its  garment  district  ad¬ 
joins  skid  row.  Its  factory  “district”  is 
sprawled  over  1,000  square  miles  or  more. 

In  short,  it’s  metropolitan  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  isn’t  everybody’s  idea  of 
a  major  industrial  center.  But  it  is.  It’s 
Number  2  in  America.  Its  entertainment 
industry  rivals  New  York  City.  Its  auto 
industry  is  second  only  to  Detroit.  Only 
Akron,  Ohio,  makes  more  tires,  and  only 
New  York  leads  Los  Angeles  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  trade.  Its  aircraft  industry  is  topped 
by  no  one,  and  the  city  is  the  produce 
center  of  America. 

It’s  a  busy  metropolis,  and  on  hand  to 
feel  the  business  pulse  and  record  it  are 
hundreds  of  writers,  reporters,  and  cor¬ 
respondents.  This  is  the  story  of  one 
business  journalist  in  Los  Angeles;  it’s 
the  story  of  his  work.  He’s  Bill  Blundell, 
Los  Angeles  bureau  chief  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Bill  Blundell  is  in  his  30’s,  his  bureau 
is  moderate  in  size  (six  reporters),  and 
he  is  a  college  graduate. 

Triple  duly  editor 

“I  wear  three  hats,”  Blundell  said  as  he 
described  his  duties.  He  rides  herd  on 
feeding  spot  news  items  into  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service  teleprinter  (the 
“ticker”),  he  keeps  routine  news  flowing 
into  the  inside  pages  of  the  Journal,  and 
he  advises  writers  and  edits  the  front 
and  back  page  features  known  as  “lead¬ 
ers”  and  “A-heads.”  As  he  puts  it,  he 
works  for  a  wire  service,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  a  magazine  all  at  one  time. 

Blundell  started  at  the  Journal  with  no 
formal  business  background.  He  studied 
psychology  and  chemistry  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  and  went  on  to  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Syracuse  in 
New  York.  He  studied  journalism  as  a 
graduate  student.  He  left  without  com¬ 
pleting  his  master’s  thesis  and  joined  the 
Journal  in  the  early  1960’s. 

The  Journal’s  first  regional  edition  was 
established  in  San  Francisco  in  1929,  and 
its  bureau  there  employs  six  or  seven  re¬ 
porters.  Chicago  covers  news  as  far  ^\est 
as  Montana  and  reports  on  800  companies. 
Los  Angeles  reaches  into  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona  and 
reports  on  400  companies.  About  14  mil¬ 
lion  residents  live  in  southern  California 
alone.  The  Journal’s  circulation  in  Blun¬ 
dell’s  province  has  jumped  from  about 
60,000  in  1962  (when  a  southern  California 
printing  plant  was  opened)  to  115,000  to¬ 
day.  The  paper’s  circulation  in  the  West 
totals  225,000. 

Save  news  releases 

Blundell  is  a  slightly  stocky,  genial  man 
with  light  hair  and  good  humor.  His  bu¬ 
reau  is  spacious,  has  carpeting  from  wall 
to  wall,  and  sports  soft  overhead  light¬ 
ing.  It  seems  a  quiet  and  leisurely  place. 

Appearances  are  deceiving.  Blundell  is 
in  fact  aggressive  and  firm.  He  saves  ev¬ 
ery  publicity  release  and  scrap  of  informa- 
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IN  A  BUSY  BUSINESS 

tion  on  companies  and  industries  in  his 
area  and  stuffs  them  into  bulky  folders. 
He  directs  his  reporters  and  edits  major 
news  stories  himself.  He  receives — and 
has  filed  away — thousands  of  clippings  of 
corporate  news  stories,  which  are  stored 
in  his  bureau  as  microfilm  for  easy  ref¬ 
erence. 

Blundell  must  keep  a  close  eye  on  busi¬ 
ness.  “Companies  like  to  cover  up.  We’re 
not  writing  our  newspaper  for  the  com¬ 
pany;  we’re  writing  it  for  the  subscrib¬ 
ers,”  he  explained.  He  went  on.  “There 
is  an  abject  lack  of  understanding  by  many 
business  executives  of  what  the  press  is 
suppo.sed  to  do  and  [a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing]  of  its  responsibility  toward  full  dis¬ 
closure.” 

Does  his  bureau  have  a  news  budget? 
“No  sweat.”  Dow  Jones  provides  its  re¬ 
porters  with  whatever  time  and  money 
they  need.  “I’ve  had  guys  .spend  five 
months  on  a  story,”  Blundell  recalled. 

He  reminisced  for  a  moment.  Since  all 
his  journalists  are  in  their  20’s  and  .30’s, 
none  of  them  knows  of  years  gone  by 
personally.  But  they  know  what  business 
journalism  used  to  be.  A  look  at  back 
issues  of  the  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times,  or  Los  Angeles  Thnes  of  the  1920’s 
shows  that.  “Not  too  many  years  ago 
business-news  reporters  had  an  oracular 
style  .  .  .  Strictly  non-aggressive.  They 
viewed  their  sources  as  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry,  pillars  of  the  community.  Report¬ 
ers  were  toadies;  we  got  uncritical  re¬ 
porting,”  he  said. 

The  Journal  avoids  too  much  specializa¬ 
tion.  His  “specialists” — Blundell  would  use 
the  word  carefully — are  generalists  first 
and  then  develop  beats  covering  the  ma¬ 
jor  industries  in  Los  .\ngeles:  aerospace, 
oil,  savings  and  loan  associations,  gambl¬ 
ing,  and  show  business.  When  one  re¬ 
porter  covers  spot  news  outside  his 
chosen  field,  Blundell  has  the  regular  re¬ 
porter  coach  the  newcomer  for  his  assign¬ 
ment.  “We  also  make  a  beat  out  of  gam¬ 
bling,”  he  said  with  a  confident  smile. 
(Norman  C.  Miller  of  The  Journal  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1964  for  uncovering  cor¬ 
ruption  in  Nevada’s  gambling  industry.) 

No  regular  hours 

The  “routine”  at  the  Journal  is  flexible 
and  free.  The  bureau  keeps  no  regular  of¬ 
fice  hours  in  fact.  One  man  comes  in 
early,  perhaps  at  8  a.m.,  and  stays  until 
the  last  news  is  wrapped  up,  perhaps  at 
6  p.m.  He’s  called  the  “late  man.”  The 
other  reporters  arrive  as  the  news  war¬ 
rants  it,  perhaps  at  9  or  10  a.m.  Since 
New  York  is  three  hours  ahead  of  Los 
Angeles,  Blundell  must  send  the  last  news 
to  the  ticker  by  2  p.m.  in  Los  Angeles 
and  tries  to  wrap  up  routine  news  for  in¬ 
side  pages  by  3  p.m.  The  first  edition 
deadline  for  major  news  is  6:10  p.m.  in 
Los  Angeles  and  7:10  p.m.  for  the  second 
edition,  the  two-star. 

(Since  writers  must  usually  telephone 
their  stories  directly  from  the  field  to 
the  ticker  in  New  York,  they  cannot  im- 
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mediately  write  the  polished,  complete  sto¬ 
ries  that  appear  in  the  Journal  a  few 
hours  later.  They  usually  return  to  the 
office  and  rewrite  the  material  and  send 
it  to  New  York  by  teleprinter.) 

Blundell’s  reporters  are  well  rewarded. 
The  Independent  Association  of  Publish¬ 
ers’  Employees  represents  newsmen  at  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  and  other  offices. 
(The  Newspaper  Guild  represents  the 
Cleveland  office.)  “Don’t  call  it  a  company 
union,”  he  chuckled.  He  showed  the  pay 
scales.  Up-to-the-minute  scales  were  not 
available,  but  in  early  summer  beginning 
general  reporters  were  earning  $195  a 
week  and  the  top  minimum  for  experi¬ 
enced  writers  (with  five  or  more  years  of 
experience)  was  $335.18.  Special  writers 
received  from  $369  to  $427  a  week. 

Competition  is  one  reason  for  this  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  Reuter’s  Ltd.  of  London  op¬ 
erates  its  own  domestic  ticker  in  the 
United  States.  (The  Newspaper  Guild 
represents  Reuter’s  reporters.)  “I  think 
Reuter’s  has  been  an  excellent  competitor. 

Avid  reader 

Blundell  keeps  up  on  the  competition 
in  other  ways,  too.  He  reads  avidly.  Com¬ 
peting  for  his  attention  are  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  (every  day).  New  York  Times 
(on  Sundays),  Forbes,  nusiuess  Week, 
California  Busmess,  Rolling  Stone,  and 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 

The  Journal  averages  60  inter-bureau 
messages,  spot-news  items  for  the  ticker, 
leaders,  and  routine  stories  a  day.  During 
annual  report  season,  in  the  spring,  the 
average  rises  to  70  or  75  items. 

The  Journal  tries  to  hold  its  own  with 
its  nearest  competitor,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  Times  publishes  routine  news 
from  Monday  through  Saturday  and  long 
features  on  Sunday.  From  May  5  through 
May  8  of  1972  the  Journal  publishes  3,900 
words  of  regional  business  news.  The 
Times  came  out  with  4,500  words.  A  spot 
check  in  November  showed  a  ratio  of  85 
to  100  in  favor  of  the  Times.  Some  stories 
duplicated  one  another,  but  others  were 
exclusive.  (Some  of  the  Times  stories  came 
from  the  Dow  Jones  ticker.) 

• 

Price  increase 

A  10c  per  week  increase  in  the  home 
delivery  price  has  been  put  into  effect  by 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Thnes.  The  Times  now  costs  40c  per  week 
and  the  Oklahoman  went  to  50c  per  week. 
It  was  the  first  increase  for  carrier  boys 
since  October  1,  1968.  Newsstand  prices  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

• 

Wins  White  award 

Barry  Bingham,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times,  has  been  chosen  by  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  as  its  1973 
honoree.  The  medallion  is  presented  annu¬ 
ally  to  a  journalist  who  exemplifies  the 
ideals  of  the  late  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Emporia  Gazette  in  service  to  the 
community  and  profession. 
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a  vital  public  affairs  issue 


Straight  talk 
about  the  crisis  in 
American  health  care. 


America’s  skyrocketing  medical  costs  are  out 
of  control.  The  average  patient  expenditure 
for  general  hospital  care  now  exceeds  $90  a 
day.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  Americans  paid  out 
$75  billion  for  health  care.  That’s  about 
seven  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product ! 

Such  vast  expenditures  signal  an  impending 
breakdown  of  our  entire  medical  care  de¬ 
livery  system.  That’s  why  health  care  reform 
has  become  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues 
facing  the  93rd  Congress. 

Extensive  hearings  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  are  underway.  Major  health  care 
providers  have  submitted  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  consideration.  While  each  of  the 
plans  make  important  contributions  to  the 
debate,  it  is  important  to  know  that  all  but 
one  of  the  proposals  have  a  serious  common 
flaw.  Except  in  minor  ways,  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  neglect  the  nation’s  current  major 
health  problem:  chronic  disease  and  disa¬ 
bility. 

That’s  why  we’ve  asked  the  Congress  to 
consider  Chronicare — a  national  plan  for 
long-term  health  care — as  an  essential  factor 
in  any  legislation  that  reconstructs  our  na¬ 
tional  insurance  program. 

Chronicare  is  a  bold,  new  concept  of 
health  care  specifically  designed  for  the 
chronically  ill  and  disabled.  It  also  includes 
a  broad  range  of  additional  health  services 
to  increase  the  accessibility  of  modem  health 
care  for  others. 

The  uniqueness  of  Chronicare  is  its  focus 
on  the  root  problem  of  the  medical  care 
crisis:  the  orientation  of  present  programs 
that  concentrate  on  the  treatment  and  fi¬ 
nancing  of  short-term  illness  with  little,  if 
any,  coverage  for  long-term  care.  Present 
reimbursement  mechanisms  promote  the  use 
of  costly  acute  care  hospitals  even  when  al¬ 


ternative,  less  costly  facilities  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

The  validity  of  Chronicare’s  thrust  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office’s 
Report  to  the  Congress  explaining  that  hos¬ 
pital  costs  have  become  so  great  “it  is  no 
longer  economical  to  use  such  an  institution 
for  convalescent  care  or  the  treatment  of 
chronic  illness,  to  say  nothing  of  custodial 
care.” 

The  GAO  report  cites  an  extensive  range  of 
cost  examples,  including  a  1970  comparison 
where  the  average  expense  per  patient  day 
for  acute  general  hospitals  was  $81  compared 
with  an  estimated  $24  a  day  for  skilled  care 
in  an  extended  care  facility.  Routine  con¬ 
valescent  care  provided  in  modem  nursing 
homes  was  even  less  costly.  The  long-term 
patient  in  a  short-term  general  hospital  is  in¬ 
efficient  and  the  GAO  says  “whoever  pays 
the  bills  is  paying  for  more  expensive  serv¬ 
ices  than  are  required.” 

We  believe  that  Chronicare — if  accepted 
as  a  nationwide  program — can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  reorganization, 
redirection  and  revitalization  of  the  nation’s 
health  care  program. 

We  care. 


To  tell  you  more  about  Chronicare,  we’ve 
yroduced  reprints  of  our  earlier  messages  in 
this  continuing  advertising  series  and  an  in¬ 
formative  “Chronicare — A  N  ational 

Plan  For  Long-Term  Health  Care.”  They 
are  available  free,  upon  request. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association 

Suite  607 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


The  Sports  Page  By  Jim  Scott 

FRED  RUSSELL 


Mention  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  anyone  in 
the  entertainment  world,  and  he’ll  think 
of  Grand  Ole  Opry,  or  Johnny  Cash  and 
Minnie  Pearl. 

But  to  the  bright  world  of  sport,  Nash¬ 
ville  is  a  synonym  for  Fred  Russell,  vice- 
president  and  sports  director  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

Russell  belongs  right  up  there  with 
such  immortals  as  Grantland  Rice,  Damon 
Runyon,  Ring  and  John  Lardner,  Bill 
Corum,  et  al. 

Only  Russell  is  among  the  living.  Very 
much  so.  In  fact,  though  66,  he  still  plays 
a  brisk  game  of  tennis  (doubles)  twice  a 
week,  often  partnered  by  his  wife,  Kay, 
an  even  more  active  netter. 

Fred  Russell  became  well  known  nation¬ 
ally  from  1949  through  1962,  when  he 
wrote  the  annual  “Pigskin  Preview”  (col¬ 
lege)  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

A  reporter  of  the  old  school,  Fred  be¬ 
lieved  in  gaining  his  information  first¬ 
hand.  Each  year  he  visited  most  of  the 
major  schools  at  spring  practice,  and  the 
friendships  he  formed  with  many  coaches 
still  endure.  His  black  labrador-shepherd 
is  named  Bear  Bryant,  after  the  Alabama 
coach. 

Russell  has  been  a  member  of  virtually 
all  the  important  college  football  commit¬ 
tees  formed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  20  years.  A  fluent  speaker  as  w'ell  as 
a  writer,  he  is  a  favorite  banquet  speaker 
all  over  the  Midwest. 

Freed  now  of  the  day-to-day  sports  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Banner,  which  he  has  placed 
in  charge  of  his  sports  editor,  Edgar  Al¬ 
len,  Fred  is  often  on  the  road  as  much 
today  as  he  was  in  those  “Pigskin”  days. 

In  one  recent  week,  for  instance,  he 
planed  to  Chicago  for  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  Foundation  Honors  Court’s  annual 
meeting  to  pick  the  1973  inductees  for  the 
college  football  Hall  of  Fame,  as  well  as 
to  attend  the  NCAA  convention  and  the 
gathering  of  the  American  Football 
Coaches  Association,  then  it  was  on  to  St. 
Louis  to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tennessee  Society  of  St.  Louis. 

Russell  is  chairman  of  the  Honors 
Court.  In  1965-66,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Football  Writers  Association  of 
America.  For  the  past  26  years  he  has 
served  as  Southern  chairman  of  the  Heis- 
man  Trophy  committee. 

The  inaugural  Grantland  Rice  Memori¬ 
al  Award,  a  large  bronze  plaque  presented 
annually  by  the  Sportsmanship  Brother¬ 
hood  in  New  York,  went  to  Russell  as  “the 
sportswriter  in  the  United  States  who  in 
his  writing  most  nearly  approaches  the 
Rice  tradition.” 

Late  last  year  Russell  served  as  one  of 
the  judges  for  the  annual  Thoroughbred 
Racing  Association’s  Grantland  Rice 
scholarship  contest  to  pick  the  nation’s 
most  promising  high  school  sportswriter. 
The  $14,000  grant  is  for  four  years  at 
Vanderbilt. 

(The  winner  was  John  Irving  Bloom  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who  shaded  a  humorist. 
Jay  Weiner  of  Philadelphia.) 


Fred  Russell 


Russell  still  turns  out  a  sprightly  daily 
column.  Like  George  Allen,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  coach,  he  apparently  prefers  experi¬ 
ence  on  his  staff.  Four  of  his  10  staffei-s 
have  been  with  him  from  28  to  40  years. 
Fred  has  been  with  the  paper  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Long  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Stew¬ 
ards  of  the  West  End  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Nashville,  Fred,  with  two 
friends,  founded  in  1946  a  men’s  Sunday 
School  class  that’s  still  going  strong. 

Fi’ed  and  Kay  also  have  been  active  in 
the  restoration  of  Hermitage,  where  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  lived  before  and  after  his 
presidency.  Kay  is  a  regent  of  the  Ladies’ 
Hermitage  Association,  the  group  that  op¬ 
erates  the  restored  buildings. 

Coaches,  as  well  as  sportswriters,  like 
to  call  on  Fred  Russell,  such  is  his  genu¬ 
ine  hospitality.  Joe  Hendrickson,  sports 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News,  who 
served  with  Russell  on  the  turf  commit¬ 
tee,  visited  him  afterward  and  later 
wrote : 

“It  does  one  a  considerable  good  to  visit 
Dixie  and  Fred  Russell.  For  that  is  the 
land  where  some  of  our  parting  riches 
seems  to  perpetuate  in  the  form  of  gra¬ 
ciousness,  respect  for  tradition  and  a 
friendly  feeling  for  others.” 

A  prolific  writer,  Russell  turned  out 
three  books  of  sports  humor  during  his 
busiest  years  at  the  Banner. 

As  the  father  of  four  daughters,  he 
dedicated  one  “To  my  little  girls,  who 
made  this  book  practically  impossible.” 

Each  of  the  Russells’  four  daughters  is 
now  married,  and  Fred  derives  additional 
exercise  frolicking  with  his  nine  grand¬ 
children,  age  3  to  13. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  Russell’s  semi- 
autobiographical  “Bury  Me  in  an  Old 
Press  Box  (The  Good  Life  and  Times  of  a 
Sportswriter),”  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York,  became  a  best-seller. 

Fred  Russell  is  about  too  good  to  be 
true.  Among  his  fans,  paradoxically,  is 
John  Bibb,  sports  editor  of  the  rival  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

Most  sports  editors  on  competing  pa¬ 


pers  never  mention  the  other  unless  he 
catches  him  in  a  boo-boo,  but  Bibb  recently 
came  out  under  an  eight-column  headline: 
“Fred  Russell  Is  Vanderbilt’s  Answer.” 

Bibb  urged  Vanderbilt  to  seek  Russell 
to  fill  its  newly  created  post  of  Director  of 
University  Athletic  Programs. 

“I  firmly  believe  such  an  appointment 
would  be  the  most  positive  step  imagina¬ 
ble  toward  curing  the  malignancy  that  is 
Vanderbilt  football,”  wrote  Bibb. 

Russell  always  has  been  close  to  Van¬ 
derbilt.  In  1960-61,  he  served  as  national 
president  of  the  Vanderbilt  University 
Alumni  Association. 

He  was  graduated  from  Vanderbilt  in 
law  in  1927  and  later  became  a  practicing 
attorney. 

But,  somehow,  he  was  only  interested  in 
sportswriting.  So  he  applied  for  a  job  in 
the  Banner  sports  department  in  1929, 
and  was  promptly  hired.  Since  that  time, 
Russell  has  covered  the  top  events  all  over 
the  nation. 

“One  of  the  rich  rewards  of  sportswrit¬ 
ing,”  says  Russell,  “is  the  generous  share 
of  colorful  and  charming  characters  met 
along  the  w^ay,  and  the  minimum  of  per¬ 
sons  who  take  themselves  too  seriously.” 

Other  writers  who  know  Russell,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  agree  with  Bob  Casey, 
who  once  wrote  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  .  .  .  “You  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  in  this  business  but  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  are  the  other  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

Such  a  man  is  Fred  Russell. 

• 

Social  security  tab 
is  hit  with  readers 

About  the  time  the  boost  in  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  taxes  hit  its  readers,  the  daily  Boston 
Herald  American’s  Wendell  Coltin  was 
ready  with  a  16-page  section  that  sold  out 
recently  (January  9). 

Billed  as  “The  Sweeping  Changes  in 
Social  Security  and  Medicare,”  the  public 
service  tabloid  section  had  an  abundance 
of  easy-to-read  information. 

The  section  contained  30  separate  sto¬ 
ries,  a  Medicare  column.  Questions  and 
Answers,  and  a  table  listing  highlights  of 
the  1972  Social  Security-Medicare  Amend¬ 
ments.  It  contained  many  tables  relating 
to  benefits,  earnings,  taxes:  “everything” 
a  person  should  know. 

The  back  cover  was  devoted  to  drawings 
by  Staff  Artist  Ben  Neill,  in  conjunction 
with  Coltin,  illustrating  many  changes  in 
the  Social  Security-Medicare  law.  A 
feature  was  an  interview  with  Miss  Ida 
Fuller  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  first  person  to 
receive  a  Social  Security  check  back  in 
1940. 

• 

Grants  total  $1.5m 

Grants  of  $1,447,500  from  the  Robert 
R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust  were 
made  recently  to  70  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  health,  social,  and  cultural 
agencies. 

The  trust  was  created  under  the  will  of 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  has 
distributed  since  1955  a  total  of  nearly 
$21  million. 
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The  people  we  hire  are  different  in  a 
iot  of  ways.  But  the  same  in  one. 


Ours  is  a  unique  company. 

So  the  people  we  want  working  with 
us  must  be  unusual,  too. 

And  we  don't  care  about  their  skin 
color.  Or  about  their  religion. 

Or  what  country  they  or  their  parents 
were  born  in.  Or  how  old  they  are. 

Or  whether  they're  men  or  women. 

Our  people  are  expected 
to  handle  each  project  right 
the  first  time. 

But  there's  one  thing  that  must  be 
common  to  them  all.  Each  must  be 
the  best  there  is  for  the  available  job, 
with  the  desire  and  drive  always 
to  handle  each  assignment  or  project 
right  the  first  time,  every  time. 

Our  company  is  constantly 
growing.  That  means  we 
always  have  need  for  experienced 


executives  at  the  upper  levels. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  always 
need  people  for  middle  management 
jobs.  We  want  them  to  be  innovative. 
And  move  ahead. 

What  does  it  take  to 
work  lor  us? 

We  have  plants  or  facilities  in  93 
countries  and  sales  outlets  in  39 
others.  And  we're  in  a  wide  variety  of 
businesses— from  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  food  processing  to  hotels, 
community  development  and 
publishing. 

It's  a  highly  competitive,  demand¬ 
ing  world  we  live  in.  So  we  insist 
that  our  400,000  employees,  world¬ 
wide,  do  the  best  they  can  so  we 
can  do  the  best  for  them. 


If  you  come  with  us,  you'll 
have  a  future  with  far  more  than 
ordinary  promise. 

A  future  with  us  holds  more 
than  ordinary  promise. 

But  you'll  have  to  be  the  best  there 
is  for  the  job— and  realize  that  you're 
consistently  going  to  perform  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  think  you  can  now. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


ITT 

S£RV1NC  PIOPIE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


OFF  THE  ROCKER 


Theodor  Schuchat  writes  the 
newsiest,  liveliest  retirement 
column  in  the  country.  It’s  not 
just  for  the  rocking-chair  set 
—  but  for  active,  alert,  and 
concerned  senior  citizens. 
Schuchat’s  Retirement  Report 
covers  everything  from  sex 
after  sixty  to  Social  Security. 

( Once  a  Week ) 


"FAMILY  LIB,"  a  column  by  Chicago  joumaliih  Law  and  Joanna  Koch,  will  bo  dittributad 
nationally  twice  weekly  beginning  in  March  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  The 
column  has  been  running  for  a  year  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  authors,  parents  of  three 
small  children  (shown  with  them  here),  explore  changing  relationships  among  family  mem¬ 
bers  and  between  men  and  woman.  Lew  Koch,  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau  and  produced  documentary  films  and  interview  programs  for  television. 

Joanne  Koch  is  a  contributor  to  Chicago  Today  and  the  Tribune's  Sunday  magaxine. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 
a  division  of 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street*  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Eat,  Drink  &  Be  Merry 


Robert  J.  Misch’s 
connoisseur 
credentials  read 
like  a  label  from  vin¬ 
tage  Champagne. 
A  Chevalier  du  Tastevin, 
he  is  the  author  of 
several  food  and 
wine  books.  Misch 
writes  a  weekly 
food  and  wine  column 
that  fairly  bubbles  over 
with  tempting  cooking 
and  dining  suggestions. 
WOMEN'S  NEWS  SERVICE,  a  division  of 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10 
(212)  682-3020 


Sportswriter  cleared 
of  gambling  charge 

Bill  McMurray,  sports  columnist  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  de¬ 
clared  innocent  of  a  charge  of  operating 
a  gambling  business  by  a  federal  jury  on 
February  2. 

A  football  writer  for  over  20  years, 
McMurray  was  accused  of  providing  in¬ 
formation  on  1971  state  high  school 
playoff  football  games  to  bookmakers  in 
nearby  Victoria. 

McMurray  testified  that  he  had  been 
giving  his  opinions  to  anyone  who  called 
for  many  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
.ware  that  any  of  the  persons  were 
bookies. 

Three  other  sports  writers  told  the 
jury  that  they  also  give  out  information 
to  callers.  Commenting  on  the  problem, 
McMurray  said,  “The  FBI  still  feels  we 
give  out  too  much  information.  I’ve  been 
writing  sports  for  20  years  and  have  prob¬ 
ably  talked  to  20,000  people  .  .  .  it’s  al¬ 
ways  been  standard  practice  among  sports- 
writers.” 


Sex  help  for  POW’s 

Dr.  David  Reuben,  the  psychiatrist  and 
best-selling  author,  has  written  a  five- 
part  newspaper  series  on  “Sexual  Reha¬ 
bilitation  of  Ex-POW’s:  The  Final  Bat¬ 
tle”  for  distribution  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate.  The 
syndicate  also  distributes  Dr.  Reuben’s 
twice-weekly  column.  The  special  series 
relates  emotional  hardships  endured  in 
the  prison  camps  and  reveals  some  of  the 
little-known  physical  changes  that  occur. 


Caitlin  Cahill 

11 -year-old  columnist 
gives  advice  to  youths 

The  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun’s  newest 
columnist  is  only  11  years  old.  She  may  be 
the  youngest  regular  paid  columnist  writ¬ 
ing  for  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  nation 
although  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  a 
similar  column  authored  by  a  11-year-old 
young  lady. 

Author  is  Caitlin  Cahill,  daughter  of  a 
Marine  Corps  officer  stationed  at  nearby 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma. 

The  Sun  calls  Caitlin’s  weekly  column, 
“Tell  Cate  about  it!”  She  invites  young 
people  to  write  her  with  their  personal 
problems  and  complaints. 

Caitlin  comes  by  her  writing  talent 
naturally.  Her  mother  worked  for  the 
weekly  Alexandria  (Va.)  Journal  while 
the  Cahills  were  stationed  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area. 
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Tkxft  let  anybody 
steer  you  wrongA 

Your  outdated  highways  number  of  vehi- 


need  upgrading. 

Nowadays,  bringing  an  old 
road  up  to  modem  safety 
standards  is  like  planning  a 
park.  Much  more  than  just 
straightening  sharp  curves, 
widening  narrow  lanes  and 
leveling  steep  grades.  There’s 
also  landscaping,  drainage,  soil 
conservation  and  esthetic 
appeal. 

Nationwide,  such 
improvements  in  recent  years 
have  included  planting  millions 
of  trees  and  shmbs  and  millions 
of  square  yards  of  grassy 
embankments. 

As  for  claims  that 
“America  is  being  paved  over,” 
remember:  Highways  still 
occupy  less  than  1%  of  the 
country's  total  land  area.  The 


cles  you  see  has 
increased  nearly  500% 
since  1931...  but  the  number  of 
highway-miles  to  handle  them 
has  increased  less  than  18%. 

So  don’t  let  anybody  steer 
you  wrong.  Some  700,000* 
miles  of  roads  and  highways, 
including  somehow  drive  on, 
need  upgrading ...  to  aid 
America’s  ecology  as  well  as  to 
handle  heavier  traffic  and  help 
save  lives.  For  more  on  these 
matters  of  importance  to  your 
readers,  a  special  informational 
kit  for  the  communications 
industries  is  now  available. 
Write: 

Mr.  Donald  Knight,  The  Road 
Information  Program,  Inc., 

525  School  St.,  S.  W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


Your  highways.  You’ve  a  lot  riding  on  th^n. 


‘Source:  1972  National  Highwav  Needs  Report.  Does  not  include  local  streets. 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Ben  Wright 

SKI  TOWN  PAPER  GROWS 


The  first  issue  of  the  Vail  (Colo.)  Trail 
hit  the  snow-sprinkled  streets  of  the  then- 
fledgling  ski  resort  in  October  1965.  It 
was  an  eight-page  letter  press  tab  with 
fourteen  skeptical  but  “willing-to-go- 
along”  advertisers.  Seven  years  later  the 
December  22,  1972  issue,  on  offset,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  color,  was  a  record  68  pages 
with  159  very  satisfied  display  advertisers 
jdus  two  pages  of  tightly  packed  clas¬ 
sified. 

The  owner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
enterprise  is  spry,  wry,  personable  69 
year  young  George  Knox  whose  creden¬ 
tials  include  a  lifetime  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  agency  busines.^es 
in  Oklahoma  followed  by  a  retirement 
hobby  designing  homes,  a  weakness  which 
finally  led  him  to  the  small  town  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  which  has  grown  larger, 
faster  than  any  unsubsidized  town  in 
North  America — or,  possibly,  the  world, 
for  that  matter. 


The  Trail  almost  folded  after  the  first 
issue  when  The  Skipper,  as  Knox  signs 
his  editorials,  due  in  all  probability  to  the 
success  of  the  inaugural  issue,  was  hospi¬ 
talized  with  a  heart  attack.  Rut  son 
George  Jr.  stepped  into  the  broach  and 
l»ut  out  the  next  two  issues. 

(>rows  with  lown 

Vail  opened  its  ski  facilities  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1962,  the  creation  of  a  handful  of 
Tenth  Mountain  Division  veteians  who 
had  trained  for  ski  troop  duty  in  World 
War  II  at  nearby  Camp  Hale  and  who 
knew  the  snow  quality  and  the  ski  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  area.  Last  estimates  are  that 
Vail  in  its  ten  years  will  have  reached  the 
$100,000,000  mark  in  commercial  and 
residential  construction  by  early  1973.  The 
Vail  Trail  has  grown  with  the  town.  Some 
feel  even  faster. 

Until  Knox  launched  the  Trail,  Vail 


was  a  company  town.  The  small  ranch  on 
which  it  was  built  was  purchased  by  tbe 
ex-ski  troopers  who  had  formed  the  pro¬ 
motional  group,  Vail  Associates.  Except 
for  word  of  mouth  and  occasional  hand 
written  notes  on  local  bulletin  boards— 
usually  offering  to  share  an  apartment  or 
a  ride  to  Denver — the  town  was  complete¬ 
ly  without  communications. 

Into  this  setting  came  the  ex-Okie,  as 
Knox  likes  to  call  himself,  thinking  he 
might  i)ick  up  a  job  or  two  designing  ski 
homes.  Instead,  his  early  training  as  a 
newsi)aperman  surfaced  and  he  saw  the 
need  for  a  newspai)er.  With  encourage¬ 
ment  from  local  businessmen  and  promo¬ 
ters  the  Trail  was  born. 

Until  the  ski  development  came  along 
motorists  hurried  through  the  valley  at 
high  speeds  without  looking  either  way 
becau.se  there  really  wasn’t  anything  to 
see.  The  town  took  its  name  from  Vail 
Pass  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  and  over 


10,000  feet  high.  The  pass  is  a  hairy 
driving  experience  during  winter  storms. 

In  the  early  .years  the  Trail  was  a  one 
man  operation.  Wife  Ella  handled  subs 
and  wrote  a  popular  gardening  column. 
George  Jr.  distributed  newspaj)ers  to  the 
stores,  bars,  restaurants  and  hotels  when 
they  arrived  on  Friday  afternoon.  George 
Sr.  wrote  the  copy,  sold  and  helped  mer¬ 
chants  lay  out  ads  and  each  Thursday  at  5 
a.m.  drove  to  Glenwood  Springs  with  copy 
in  a  brown  envelope  beside  him  on  the 
seat  of  the  car.  He  returned  on  Friday 
with  the  printed  copies  and  Vail  consumed 
his  weekly  offerings.  The  printer,  the 
Glenwood  Springs  Post,  had  the  only 
available  facilities  within  100  miles. 

Soon  the  paper  outpaced  the  Glenwood 
Springs  capacity  of  16  pages  and  moved 
to  Denver,  110  miles  to  the  east,  to  Com¬ 
position  Services  where  offset  and  color 
were  available.  Since  then  the  paper  has 


averaged  over  30  pages  per  issue  and 
completed  layout  and  pasteup  moves  by 
transcontinental  busses  which  service  Vail 
with  several  trips  daily.  If  unpredictable 
Loveland  Pass  (12,000  feet)  is  closed  by 
drifts  and  blowing  snow  the  natives  and 
visiting  skiers  just  wait  for  the  paper 
until  the  pass  opens  which  on  occasion  has 
been  two  and  three  days. 

Subscribers  in  50  slates 

The  December  1972  print  orders  were 
8500,  half  of  it  paid  and  the  balance  dis¬ 
tributed  by  advertisers  as  part  of  the 
Trail’s  local  distribution  agreement  with 
its  clients.  Mail  subscribers,  most  of  whom 
have  visited  Vail  as  winter  skiers  or  sum¬ 
mer  visitors,  pay  $6.50  a  year.  The  Trail 
boasts  that  it  has  subscribers  in  every 
state  and  eleven  foreign  countries.  The 
l)aper  has  as  many  subscribers  in  the 
senior  Colorado  ski  area.  Aspen,  as  it  does 
in  Vail. 

According  to  Larry  Burdick,  proprietor 
of  Vail’s  first  restaurant.  The  Red  Lion, 
located  at  the  base  of  tbe  mountain, 
George  Knox  is  the  community  conscience. 
And  a  local  stone  mason  who  left  Denver 
to  make  a  home  for  his  wife  and  three 
children  in  the  mountains  says,  “Without 
George  you  wouldn’t  know  what  was  going 
on  around  here — unless  maybe  someone 
stopped  you  on  the  street  and  told  you.’’ 

Like  all  towns  which  grow  too  fast,  too 
soon  Vail  has  not  been  without  its  prob¬ 
lems  which  range  from  Vail  Associates 
short-sighted  approach  to  visitors’  park¬ 
ing  to  a  greedy  Denver  to  the  east  which 
appears  determined  to  satisfy  its  wasteful 
water  needs  by  pumping  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  western  slope  back  over 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Mile  High 
City  which  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  is  short  of  water. 

• 

Supplement  tab  tells 
history  of  college 

How  do  you  tell  the  50-year  story  of  a 
university  to  half  a  million  people  on  a 
budget  of  less  than  $5,000? 

A  tabloid  supplement  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  was  the  answer  found 
by  Morehead  State  University  and  the 
overwhelming  favorable  reaction  from 
press  and  public  alike  justified  the  three- 
month  project. 

The  supplement  appeared  in  25  news- 
pajiers  throughout  Eastern  Kentucky  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “Morehead  State  Univer¬ 
sity — A  Half  Century  of  Service.” 

W.  E.  Crutcher,  publisher  of  The  More¬ 
head  \ews,  a  weekly,  and  a  staunch  sup- 
l)orter  of  the  university,  offered  to  print 
125,000  copies  of  the  16-page  supplement 
at  cost  if  the  university’s  news  bureau 
would  supply  articles  and  pictures  for  a 
special  100-page  commemorative  issue  of 
the  Morehead  paper.  The  university 
quickly  agreed. 

At  the  same  time,  other  newspaper 
publishers  throughout  the  region  served 
by  MSU  were  asked  to  enclose  the  sup¬ 
plement  in  their  regular  editions  for  a 
“nominal”  fee  to  cover  additional  hand¬ 
ling  costs.  The  fees  proved  to  be  so  nomi¬ 
nal  that  almost  all  of  the  papers  dis¬ 
tributed  the  supplements  at  no  cost  to  the 
university  as  a  public  service. 


George  Knox 
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WhkA  c<rf(nrTV 
needs  fewest  rqiNiiis? 

TV  servicemen  say  Zenidi 


Here  are  the  questions  and  answers  from 
al75-city  survey  of  independent  TVservice  shops. 


iTION:  “III  gpiierdl.  of  the  brands 
you  are  familiar  with,  which  one  would 
you  say  requires  the  fewest  repairs?” 

ANSWERS;  Zenith . 30";. 
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QUESTION;  “In  general,  of  the  brands 
you  are  familiar  with,  which  one  would 
you  say  is  easiest  to  repair?” 

ANSWERS:  Zenith . 34";. 

f^rand  A  2b'’;, 

I^randB  H”.;. 

Brandi)  b".. 

Brandi  4'’,, 

I^r.ind  I.  4''., 

Brand  ('  4  ',, 

Brandi  I”.;. 

Other  Bninds  .4'’., 

About  l-nual  IS”,. 

DontKnovA  1''.. 

QUESTION:  “If  you  were  buying  a  new 
color  TV  set  for  yourself  today,  which 
brand  would  you  buy?” 

ANSWERS;  Zenith . 35";. 
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Brand  B  .  12”, 
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How  the  survey  was  made. 

One  of  the  best  known  research  firms  in 
America  conducted  this  study  of  independent 
TV  servicemen’s  attitudes  toward  brands  of 
color  television.  Telephone  interviews  were 
conducted  with  TV  servicemen  themselves  in 
April,  1972.  in  17.b  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
To  eliminate  the  factor  of  Ipyalty  to  a  single 
brand,  the  study  included  only  shops  which 
serviced  more  than  one  brand  of  TV 

We  want  to  hear  from  you. 

We're  proud  of  our  record  of  building 
dependable,  quality  products. 

But  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  a  Zenith 
product  doesn't  live  up  to  your  expecta¬ 
tions— or  if  you  would  like  additional  details 
of  the  servicemen’s  survey-we  want  to  hear 
from  you  Write  to  the  Vice  President,  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs.  Zenith  Radio  Corporation, 
1900  N.  Austin  Ave..  Chicago.  111.  60639. 
We'll  give  your  request  our  personal  attention 

At  Zenith,  the  qualitx;  goes  in  before  the 
name  goes  on. 
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Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


IT’S  E&P  PROMOTION  CONTEST  TIME 


Want  to  see  just  how  good  your  promo¬ 
tion  was  last  year?  It’s  the  time  of  the 
year  when  newspaper  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  managers,  publishers,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  managers  go 
through  their  files  and  scrapbooks  to 
prepare  entries  for  E&P’s  annual  promo¬ 
tion  contest. 

The  size  of  your  newspaper  isn’t  im¬ 
portant,  and  you  don’t  have  to  wear  a 
promotion  hat  exclusively  to  enter  the 
contest.  You  don’t  have  to  belong  to 
IN  PA  or  any  other  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get  your  1972 
promotion  together,  read  the  competition 
rules,  and  send  in  your  entries.  Your  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  judged,  along  with  those  of 
your  peers,  and  the  best  entries  will  win. 
It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Competition  rules  were  published  in 
E&P  last  week,  and  will  appear  again  in 
the  issue  of  February  24.  Complete  rules 
and  entry  blanks  are  now  being  mailed  to 
all  newspapers,  so  look  for  yours  to  ar- 


Rules  Change  | 

Since  the  promotion  contest  rules  were 
printed  and  distributed,  there’s  been  a  i 
minor  change  in  the  rules.  Categories  1  | 
and  9,  for  in-paper  advertising,  specify 
that  entries  be  submitted  on  newsprint  I 
stock.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  change  I 
I  from  previous  years,  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee  has  relented  and  will  accept 
i  photostat,  proofs  or  what-have-you,  in 
I  the  event  you  haven’t  saved  tearpages.  1 
:  But  next  year,  it’s  going  to  be  all  news-  1 
I  print.  So  save  those  tearsheets.  ! 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  E&P,  sat  down  at  its 
board  meeting  last  month  and  recom¬ 
mended  some  changes  in  the  contest  cate¬ 
gories.  As  usual,  awards  will  be  made  in 
two  circulation  groups  (over  100,000  and 
under  100,000),  but  category  guidelines 
have  been  altered  considerably. 

This  year,  awards  will  be  presented  in 
17  classifications — six  for  circulation/edi¬ 
torial  promotion;  seven  for  advertising 
promotion,  one  research  classification,  and 
three  for  public  relations  and  special 
events. 

In  the  new  contest  outline,  categories 
ai’e  defined  by  media,  so  that  each  group 
includes  only  promotion  using  a  single 
media — such  as  in-paper  ads,  radio  com¬ 
mercials,  television  spots,  outdoor,  mail, 
trade  papers,  etc.,  in  the  past,  it  had 
sometimes  proved  difficult  to  decide  which 
entry  was  the  best,  when  one  newspaper 
submitted  a  series  of  radio  commercials 
which  bumped  head-to-head  with  a  series 
of  in-paper  ads  in  the  final  balloting. 

A  first  prize  plaque  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  each  circulation  grouping. 
That  comes  to  a  total  of  68  awards, 
should  the  judges  decide  to  award  that 
many. 

Judging  will  take  place  in  San  Diego 


on  April  4  and  5,  and  the  awards  will  be 
presented  at  an  awards  luncheon  during 
the  INPA  Conference  at  the  Town  & 
Country  Center  in  San  Diego,  May  20-23. 

If  you’d  like  to  enter  this  promotion 
man’s  version  of  Pulitzer  competition  and 
don’t  have  an  entry  blank  and  the  rules, 
write  to  the  contest  editor.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  10022. 

*  *  * 

CLIFF  SHAW  AWARDS— The  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  is  accepting  nominees  for  the  Clifford 
A.  Shaw  Young  Newspaperman’s  Award. 
The  award  is  named  for,  and  in  honor  of. 
Cliff  Shaw,  retired  director  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Providence  Journal-Bxilletin, 
and  a  former  secretary-treasurer  and 
past-president  of  INPA  who  worked  for 
years  throughout  the  newspaper  business 
at  developing  young  talent  for  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

Nominees  must  be  under  30,  male  or 
female,  and  may  be  employed  in  any 
newspaper  department.  No  cash  stipend 
goes  with  the  Award,  but  the  individual 
receives  a  handsome  plaque,  and  his  or 
her  newspaper  receives  international  rec¬ 
ognition.  Deadline  for  entries  is  March  15, 
and  entries  should  be  sent  to:  Cliff  Shaw 
Award,  INPA,  P.O.  Box  17422,  Dulles 
Int’l.  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 
Please  include  name,  newspaper  affilia¬ 
tion  and  the  reasons  you  think  they 
deserve  consideration  for  the  Award,  plus 
your  own  name,  newspaper  and  telephone 
number. 

Former  recipients  were:  Steve  Sohmer, 
former  vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising;  and 
Jerry  Bledsoe,  columnist  for  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

TWO  MILLION — Paraphrasing  the  ex¬ 
pression  “To-do,”  the  Denver  Post  promo¬ 
tion  department  is  using  “two-do”  as  the 
catchword  in  publicizing  that  by  December 
24  of  1972,  the  Post  had  published  two 
million  “Postads.” 

The  number,  first  time  ever  for  the  Post 
in  a  single  year,  “averages  out” — as  the 
promotion  put  it — to  one  and  a  half  ads 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Denver  metro  area.  Headline  on  an  in¬ 
paper  ad  was:  “We’re  making  a  big  two- 
do  over  Postads.” 

*  *  * 

PRESENTATION— Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  produced  a  new  30-page 
presentation,  “The  New  York  Market,” 
showing  newspaper  buying  techniques  in 
New  York.  All  data  in  the  “nuts  and 
bolts”  approach  comes  from  recognized 
sources,  and  provides  a  useful  tool  for 
media  planning. 

The  flip-chart  story  tells  who  and 
where  customers  are,  and  what  stores 
serve  them,  and  how  to  reach  them  with 
area  newspapers.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
presentation,  write  or  call  Hal  Hull  at 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 


Media  spokesmen  brief 
discount  store  admen 

Representatives  from  newspapers,  tv, 
and  radio,  addressed  discount  store  ad 
managers  attending  the  first  Advertising 
Executives  Conference  of  the  Mass  Re¬ 
tailing  Institute  in  Arlington,  Va.,  Febru¬ 
ary  8-9. 

Entitled  “Showdown  in  the  Market 
Place,”  none  of  the  media  panelists  were 
inclined  to,  as  moderator  Max  Bierman  of 
Atlantic  Department  Stores  put  it,  “shoot 
it  out  OK  Corral-style.” 

Lee  Templeton,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  spoke  of  news¬ 
paper  markets  in  1973.  Said  Templeton: 
“We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  electronic 
revolution  in  this  industry,  that  in  the 
beginning  may  make  things  difficult  for 
you,  but  in  the  long  run  is  going  to  give 
you  tremendous  advantages.” 

Templeton  said  newspapers  will  in  a 
short  time  be  able,  through  computers,  to 
provide  you  with  precise  information  on 
all  our  readers,  where  they  live  where 
they  work,  who  they  are  .  •  .  ,  every  sub¬ 
scriber  on  our  map  will  be  matched  up 
w’ith  1970  census  data,  and  information 
stored  in  a  memory  bank,  able  to  be  called 
up  at  any  time  on  video  display  terminals 
so  that  we  can  together  plot  a  campaign.” 

Templeton  further  spoke  of  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  on  non-subscribei  s  that  would  point 
out  differences  between  the  two  groups 
and  of  changes  brought  about  by  payment 
by  mail  that  have  stabilized  newspaper 
circulation. 

Albert  Shepard,  president  of  Media  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  told  the  group  that 
radio  “can  do  it  alone”  if  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  power  to  speak  directly  to  the 
consumer,  with  warmth  and  believability.” 

Thomas  McGoldrick,  director  of  retail 
sales  for  the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  presented  a  1972  survey  done  in 
Durham  County,  North  Carolina,  which 
showed  how  a  chain  supermarket  improved 
sales  and  image  with  a  tv  campaign  back¬ 
ing  up  daily  price  item  ads  in  newspapers. 
Said  McGoldrick,  “the  ideal  is  for  all 
media  to  support  each  other.” 

Other  convention  activities  included  a 
discussion  by  James  Hollis  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  BASIC  program  (E&P 
Feb.  10)  and  workshops  on  budgetting  ap¬ 
propriations. 


n  an  in-  fj.  of  TCXES  tO  do 

big  two-  j 

anti-smoke  ads 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has 
News-  awarded  the  University  of  Texas  a  $4000 
r  30-page  grant  which  will  be  used  to  develop  a 
Market,”  national  anti-smoking  campaign, 
tiiques  in  The  money  will  be  used  to  finance  pro¬ 
mts  and  duction  costs  as  the  University  combines 

ecognized  advertising,  graphics  resources  and  radio¬ 
tool  for  tv  production  to  create  posters,  tv  shorts, 
radio  spots,  and  editorials  and  features, 
who  and  Dr.  Alan  Scott  of  UT  said  that  the 
at  stores  students  would  review  past  campaigns, 

hem  with  and  then  conduct  research  to  determine 
o  see  the  attitudes  of  the  public  on  the  question  of 
Hull  at  smoking.  The  campaign  material  should 
Lexington  begin  being  produced  by  the  students  in 
the  summer  or  fall  of  this  year. 
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Women’s  group  to  lead  push 
for  more  top  news  spots 


The  lack  of  women  in  executive  posts 
was  called  the  most  striking  feature  of 
local  media  sexual  discrimination  by  Ms. 
Dorothy  Stuck,  regional  director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Office,  HEW,  at  a  meeting  of 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  here  re¬ 
cently. 

“There  are  no  women  in  decision¬ 
making  echelons  at  major  newspapers,” 
Ms.  Stuck  said,  “and  I  find  that  surpris¬ 
ing.  Women  should  work  to  see  that  this 
situation  changes.  Women  need  a  voice  at 
the  most  important  level  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry.” 

Ms.  Stuck,  with  her  husband,  Howard 
C.  Stuck  Jr.,  formerly  published  three 
northeast  Arkansas  newspapers.  She  ed¬ 
ited  the  prize-winning  Marked  Tree 
Tribune. 

Ms.  Stuck  and  Dr.  Paula  Latimer,  pres¬ 
ident,  Texas  chapter  of  the  Women’s 
Equity  Action  League,  explained  federal 
legal  provisions  prohibiting  sexual  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  job  and  outlined  pro¬ 
cedures  for  complaining  to  government 
agencies  about  discrimination. 

Dr.  Latimer  said  WEAL,  which  has  35 
state  chapters,  will  file  complaints  for 
women  who  wish  to  press  class  action 
charges  with  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunities  Commission  or  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  Department  of  Labor. 


Deaths 

Richard  M.  Saunders  39,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press;  Jan.  31. 

«  *  « 

James  Curtis  McGregor,  31,  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald  Journal  sports  editor, 
Jan.  21. 

«  «  « 

M.  B.  Goldman  Jr.  59,  founder,  former 
News;  Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  91,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.C.)  Daily  Free 
Press;  Feb.  3. 

*  «  * 

Al  Gaskill,  74,  retired  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent 
Record,  and  sports  columnist;  Feb.  2. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ben  Weathers,  80,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wallowa  (Ore.)  Chieftain 
Enterprise;  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  F.  Hill,  60,  former  editor  of 
the  Brighton  (Colo.)  Almancu:,  Dispatch, 
and  the  Standard,  of  Adams  County;  Jan. 
31. 

*  «  * 

Dominic  Ozzellp,  68,  publisher  and 
business  editor  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.) 
Chronicle  News;  Feb.  7. 

♦  *  * 

John  McCarthy,  62,  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker, 
and  past  president  of  the  AANR;  Feb.  4. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  S.  Barnett,  59,  news  editor 


WEAL  made  charges  to  both  agencies  in 
December  against  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  on  the  basis  of  sexual  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  WIC  program  was  the  second  with¬ 
in  the  week  to  consider  equality  for  wom¬ 
en  journalists. 

Speak  out  firmly 

Kay  Holmquist,  women’s  news  editor, 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  said  at 
the  first  meeting  that  women  should  be 
prudent,  accurate,  and  firm  in  discussing 
feminine  equality. 

“Be  sure  your  facts  are  right  before 
you  speak  or  act,”  she  said. 

She  added  that  “we  have  been  over-sold 
on  the  ‘lady’  bit.  We  must  speak  up  as 
people.” 

She  said  newspapers  were  responsible 
for  coining  the  terms  “women’s  liberation” 
and  “bra-burning.” 

“References  to  bra-burning  are  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  put-down  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cloud  the  issue  of  equality. 
Equality  is  only  fair.” 

Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  is  a 
60-year-old  organization  of  women  in 
journalism.  It  was  called  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  until  recently.  The  Dallas  profession¬ 
al  chapter  has  115  members. 


with  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan; 
Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Roberts,  78,  former  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette ; 
Feb.  2. 

«  *  * 

Edward  M.  Reilly  Jr.,  56,  former 
sports  editor  Port  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Gazette; 
Feb.  4. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Mayes,  78,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Valley  Morning  Star  in  Har¬ 
lingen,  Tex.;  Feb.  8. 

*  *  « 

Glenn  R.  Parson,  69,  retired  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  news  editor  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner;  Feb.  10. 

*  iti  * 

Harry  H.  Liggett,  65,  retired  assistant 
national  ad  manager  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch;  January  18. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Damon  S.  Tewiick,  71,  former  business 
manager  and  ad  manager  of  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune;  January  10. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Victor  McGowan,  81,  former 
display  ad  manager  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze;  January  17. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Bishop,  65,  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Hearst  papers  in  Boston  for 
48  years;  January  23. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dick  O’Hara,  52,  reporter  and  bureau 
chief  for  the  Dayton  (0.)  News,  and  other 
Ohio  papers;  Novemter  23. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newipapari  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .. 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowlas  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Laa  Enterprises  (AK4EX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Pannax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidal  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  Il'/i 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  WA 

Aldan  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  17% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  29 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  WL 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  23% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  2i 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  43i/i 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  18% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  94% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  19 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  99 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  25 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  13% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  142% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMu)  .  IS 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  34% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  M% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  31% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  2i 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  21% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  48% 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  48% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  9 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  38% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  37% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  5% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  28% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  23% 

Milfmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  ) .  10% 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfq.  (NYSE)  .  83% 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  29 

Photon  (OTC)  . 3% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  47% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  18% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  17 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  19% 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernback  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  B  Steers  (OTC)  _ 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PIO.  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Walls  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


♦% 

19% 

19% 

21% 

29 

221/1 


»% 

,9.^ 

22% 

29% 

IT'/, 


Equal  rights  campaign 

The  National  Organization  of  Women, 
(NOW),  will  embark  on  a  public  service 
ad  campaign  this  spring  promoting  equal 
rights  for  women.  The  campaign,  created 
by  volunteers,  will  run  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Advertising  Council. 

J.  W.  Thompson  and  DeGarmo  con¬ 
tributed  creative  work,  and  CBS  did  the 
tv  commercials. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


11 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


GENERAL 


10  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  behind  thi 
fresh,  provocative,  entertainine,  well 
read  weekly  column  covering  a  wid' 
range  of  reader-interest  subjects.  In¬ 
formation,  rates,  samples — Box  141, 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho  83S63. 


HOME  BUILDING 

USB  IT  FREE — Feature  service  on 
award-winning  home-building  plans. 
Professional  story,  two  glossies  weekly. 
As  seen  in  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Aus¬ 
tin  American-Statesman,  San  Antonio 
Ebcpress,  others.  Publication  gets  1/6 
(310)  for  each  coupon  sale.  Info,  sam¬ 
ple,  Box  154,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^1 

s 

"  I  BWii  in  A^iuias  Aiuit;*  nemiu*  r&us- 

1  ,  •  •  1  •  tin  American-Statesman,  San  Antonio 

AntinilPSin  Arnpnra  Express,  others.  PublicaUon  gets  1/6 
llinillCi  IV/a  (,10)  for  each  coupon  sale.  Info,  sam- 
>  11  ■  pie.  Box  154,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Antiques  in  America  is 

written  by  Harry  Baker,  a  ~Ji^j^if^j^irGARDE^ 

newspaperman  who  grew  _ _ - _ _ 

up  in  the  furniture  design  ^S^^t’^kiy?^6?o  wo^ds.  ‘rnYur 
business,  is  himself  a  collec-  Masson.  Box  66.  Needham,  Mass. 

tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 

is  specific,  illustrated,  prac-  HUMOR 

tical.  His  column  is  respect-  - - - - — - - — 

ed  by  professionals  but  ;Se™Ei«nfr®’’wS\aW^ 
profitable  to  amateurs  and  funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 

•  .  _ _  -.u  _„„i  vr _ i,„„  ;  swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 

is  written  with  real  Yankee  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
humor  and  literary  econ-  !“■  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newsMpers 

omy.  1  he  Washington  Post  ;  Review.  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla.— 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 

two  of  the  subscribers.  For  - 

samples  and  prices  write  |  _  ^  ,  ,  ,  _  _  _ 

The  Providence  Journal,  'bright,  informative  250-word 
Room  416  Providence  R  I  i  legal  column  on  topics  of  interest  to 

'the  well-read  consumer:  car  warran- 
02v02.  !  ties,  tenants'  troubles,  zoning,  taxes. 

I  civil  rights,  etc.  Recent  court  cases 
I  of  national  application  are  retold  in 
breezy,  readable  style.  New  column 
DiD>*iunjv  nwtt-r  already  in  11  papers.  Samples:  Pro- 

BIRTHDAY  QUIZ  feasor  John  Ritter,  University  of  Mi- 

-  ami  School  of  Law,  Coral  Gsiiles,  Fla. 

birthday  quiz— Happy  little  fea-  33124. 

ture  with  one  million  readers!  See j  _ _ _ 

daily  samples.  Newsmakers  Syndicate,  'ptr  m  rtf' 

OCAC  Uilln-.l.  Co-  T-.O  C.lir  I  s  '  Litjlr 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  \ 


MEL  HDDELL.  New^aper  Broker 
Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  932-0424 
1338  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.  01037.  (413)  477-6659. 

Nearotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
prairing  of  newsiiapera  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  A  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspai>cr  Broker.” 


HUMOR _ 

"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
I  funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
;  swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
!  as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
I  as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newsMpers 
I  Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
I  Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  i 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beacli,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  j 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
:  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This  ! 

is  why  we  insist  on  tiersonal  contact 
;  sailing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
;  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  awraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OFFICIAL  weekly,  offset  newspaper 
near  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (inciudes  job 
shop).  Excellent  potential.  Gross  336,- 
000.  Will  sacrifice  for  332,000  with 
313.000  down  (includes  building).  Box 
260,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly,  gross 
373.000,  attractive  offer.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  G<^  potential.  Box  237,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  esUb- 
lished  weekly  for  immediate  sale.  No 
reasonabie  offer  refused.  Ideal  for  a 
busband-wife  team  or  recent  J-grad 
looking  for  ownership  opportunity. 
Replies  to  R.  E.  Joyce,  P.O.  Box  423, 
West  Haven,  Conn.  (203)  933-1000. 

ObTSET  WEEKLY— Gross  375M.  Cir¬ 
culation  3M.  Lower  Zone  3.  Needs  lo- 
i  cal  owner/manager.  Terms.  Write  Box 
186,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WK'JTERN  SLOPE  COLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  35,000. 
terms.  32,000  down.  Box  1729,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

'  WASHINGTON  STATE)— Bright  prof¬ 
itable.  growing  weekly,  captive  shop¬ 
per,  gross  360M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  equipped,  sell  359M.  health.  Box 
1404,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


2646  Hillpark,  San  Jose.  Calif.  25124. 

^'’^'^'^'T^omic^strjps'^^ 

PROVEN  ADVEarnSER  and 
CIRCULATION  BUILDEX 
Toadstool  Town,  a  new,  exciting,  fresh: 
and  profitable  cartoon  educational  fun 
series  featuring  projects,  games,  puz¬ 
zles  and  contests.  Samples:  Stan/Ray! 
Creative  Productions  Inc.,  45  S.  Main 
Street,  Mi  nville,  New  Jersey  08835. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Eklitor  A  Puhlisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Clauifiesfion 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  |  Copy 

TV  TJ  J-  1  til  appraisals  for  ESTATE,  TAX,  = 

TV-Radio  stations  and  CATV  available  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
throughout  nation.  Broker.  State  fi-  pog^g.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
nanj^,  desires.  Box  198,  Editor  A  i  Krrtibiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


STARTING  NEW  WOME24’S  MONTH-  |  A 

LY,  highest  quality,  geared  to  top  - 

competition  in  general-interest  field. 
Revolutionary  physical  format,  eye-  tAW 

catching  new  reader  services  and  fea¬ 
tures.  National  newsstand  distribution  Daily 
guaranteed.  Planning  massive  promo¬ 
tion  and  subscription  campaigns.  Seek 
several  310-to-25,000  investors  for 
short-term  return  of  15%.  Other  ar¬ 
rangements  possible.  Chicago  based. 

Box  303,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDEaiTIAL  NEXWnATTONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
ally  NEWSPAPEaiS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Wa^ington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


g  n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

1  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

I  Mail  to:  editor  a  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Avc.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 

iiniiiiniiiwiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY,  Zone  S.  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
price  ranire  {150,000,  29%  down.  Must 
have  proven  earning  record,  adequate 
staff.  Replies  confidential.  Box  251, 
Alitor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  $250M  gross  up  or 
large  weekly  $I00M  gross.  Zones  2,3,4,- 
5,  or  6.  Box  234,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EX-EDITOR,  17  years  experience,  is 
tired  of  PR  and  has  rash  to  invest  for 
working  partnership  in  financially 
sound  weekly  or  small  daily.  38,  single 
and  free  to  travel.  P.O.  Box  61522, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

EXECUTIVE  NEWSPAPERMAN  de¬ 
sires  to  join  daily  or  suburl>an  weekly 
as  junior  partner.  Have  $225,000  to 
invest  in  buy-sell  agreement.  Any  loca¬ 
tion  but  prefer  growth  area.  Mid-SOs. 
Exi>erienre  in  most  areas  of  daily  and 
weekly  management,  especially  news, 
advertising,  and  general  business. 
Proven  general  management  record. 
Solid  references  and  Question.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  people  and  community.  Re¬ 
plies  held  confidential.  Box  232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  daily  or  weekly.  Will  pay 
cash.  Versatile  with  terms  of  purchase. 
Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  neiwspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.— 35902 
Ph;  (206)  546-3356 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  SPECIAL  MARKET  pub¬ 
lication.  St.  Louis  area.  Good  earning 
potential  for  right  publisher.  Box  230, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyable  with  order! 

4-wttks  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wtelis  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- whIis . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  arcrage  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
fRamitfoae*  should  accompany  clas- 
sMod  copy  whon  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 

4- wceks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line— $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  leceived,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  \ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE.  Five  special  interest  mag¬ 
azines,  two  mail,  three  mail-news* 
staml.  Profitable,  excellent  growth  i)0- 
tential.  Grosseil  nearly  $600,000  in 
1972,  expect  $650,000  in  1973.  Can  be 
|)ubliHhe<l  anywhere  in  U.S.  Ideal  for 
publisher-printer  since  printing  runs 
over  $200,000  annually.  Selling  for 
$500,000  cash.  Write:  Magazines.  Kt. 
8,  Hox  369-A,  Austin,  Tex.  78703. 


REAL  ESTATE 


IDEAL  5-ACRE  RANCH.  I-ake  Con- 
chas.  New  Mexico.  $3,475.  No  Down.  I 
No  Interest.  ^$29/ mo.  Vacation  Para-  | 
dise.  Money  Maker,  Free  Brochure. 
Ranchos:  Hox  2003MS,  Alameda.  Cali¬ 
fornia  91501. 


MACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^'IEomposing^oom^^ 


GOING  COLD  TYPE? 

Four  Linohlm  Su|>er  Quicks  with  Oi>- 
tion  cabinets  and  over  100  grids  and 
width  plugs.  2  Linofilm  Quick  Key- 
iKiards.  4  Magazine  mixing  mo<lels 
with  counting  plugs.  2  Justape  com¬ 
puters.  processor,  waxer.  $60,000.00. 
C/ontact  J.  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp. 
901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
32017. 


MAILROOM 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  SYSTEM  —  Om- 
plvte,  has  handled  7  to  lOM  daily,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  reasonable.  Contact: 
Dave  Jeffers,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
Watertown,  N.Y.  13601.  Ph :  (316) 

782-1000. 

MODEL  T  101  B  PAPER-BOY  folding 
machine.  New  '67,  not  used  since  '70. 
Full  details  from  Circulation  Manager. 
Peru  Tribune.  Peru,  Ind.  46970. 


LINOFILM  PROCESSOR  with  Ana¬ 
lyzer.  3  Linofilm  Keyboards.  Linosec 
(’omputer,  26  Grids,  78  width  cards. 
Sell  all  or  parts.  CLAREMONT 
PRESS,  315  S.  Leandro  Way.  San 
Kranci.soo,  Calif.  94127. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Pruning  Mo<lel  1400  full  page  electro¬ 
static  copier.  Has  lieen  under  full 
maintenance  contract.  Best  offer.  Call 
Tom  Boyer,  South  Bend  Tribune,  (219) 
233-6161. 

LINOFILM  KE-18  high  spee<l  photo 
unit  with  2  Lino-mix  keyboards.  Ben. 
1029  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geics.  Calif.  90015.  (213)  748-4616. 

PHOTON  213,  also  200-B.  C>mpu- 
graphic  Justape,  wire  service  reader. 
BRPE  Punch,  Fairchild  Perforators. 
27  film  strips,  Digitronic  readers.  Sell 
all  or  parts.  CLAREMONT  PRESS, 
315  S.  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94127. 

FOR  SALE:  Ten  (10)  IBM  2316  Disk 
Packs  for  use  on  1130  computer.  These 
are  new  disk  packs;  some  have  never 
been  removed  from  original  cartons. 
New  cost  $90.00  each.  Also  one  (1) 
Teletype  BRPE18  High  Speexl  Punch 
and  one  (1)  Teletype  CX602  High 
Speed  Reader,  each  with  a  60-foot 
cable  to  connect  to  the  1130  computer. 
This  reader  and  punch  have  never 
been  used  either.  Reader  cost,  $492.75 : 
Punch  cost,  $885.30.  Will  discount 
price  as  a  package,  or  sell  individually. 
Contact  Mr.  Tom  Moore,  Asst.  Pro<i. 
Mgr..  The  Tribune  Oimpany,  P.  O. 
Box  191,  Tampa.  Florida,  33601.  Tele¬ 
phone  (813)  224-7968. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FTIN  Business  Pro<lucts, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—  08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

FOR  SALE— PHOTON  560.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes— 6.  8,  10, 
12,  14.  18.  24.  30.  36,  48,  60,  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 
INTERTYPES— Three  G-4-4’s.  one  F-4- 
4,  one  F-4.  All  in  good  condition.  EL¬ 
ROD — Model  F,  gas  pot. 

REMELT  FURNACE  —  Gas.  2400 
pound,  Dumperin  Power  Lift. 
WANTED  TO  BUY— Small  paper  cut¬ 
ter. 

Contact:  John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
26  West  Main  St. 

Newark,  Ohio  43056 
Ph:  (614)  345-4053 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


4  UNITS  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
and  a  5  unit  press  with  Goss  roll 
stands  and  former.  Phone  (213)  748- 
4616.  Ben.  1029  W.  Washington  Blvd., 
I»8  .Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 


48-PAGE  HANTSCHO  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS.  This  4-plate-wide  press  con¬ 
sists  of  3  units  with  Wood  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters;  22''54''  cutoff;  Scott 
folder  single  delivery  3 :2  frames  for 
dotiiile;  3  Woo<l  pasters;  Cooksey  web 
detectors ;  PIV  controllevl  ink  drive  and 
infeeds;  two  130  hp  CH  drive  motors 
(ample  to  drive  5  units).  New  units 
can  ))e  addexl.  Now  locate<l  Middletown. 
New  York.  Opportunity  to  save  close 
to  \!t  million  dollars.  Available  now. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
COUP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64108.  Tel.  (816)  221-9060.  Telex 
4-2362. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  3  and  4  units. 
COTTRELL  V-700  with  dryer,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22,  1964. 
COTTRELL  3  unit  V-15. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

4  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER 
6  years  old.  Priced  reasonably. 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Composing  Room,  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  (231^"  cut  off)  equipment 
availal)le  about  March  1,  1973.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact:  L.  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News, 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  20003.  (202)  484-4760. 

STAROMAT  PHOTO  TYPESETTER— 
Type  from  */i-inch  to  6  inches  from 
one  film  strip.  Excellent  for  commer¬ 
cial.  Includes  7  film  strips,  2  lenses, 
some  paiier,  chemicals.  Used  1  month. 
$1,700.  Hox  310,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  AH 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


BRAND  NEW  4-unit  Goss  Community. 
Available  March  1973.  Community 
Newspapers.  Box  1777,  Spartenburg, 
-S.C.  (803)  583-5791. 

WEB  PRESS  TRADE-INS 
IV  Pacer  36,  commercial  folder, 
new  1969,  goo<l  condition  $69,000. 
II  News  King,  new  1966,  top 
shape  $29,000. 

II  Thatcher  Helical  gear,  1971  30,000. 

AH  machines  carry  six  months  war¬ 
ranty.  Price  includes  installation  and 
instruction.  Send  for  your  free  Econ- 
O-Web  brochure:  (jolor  Decks,  Per- 
fector  Presses,  4-CoIor  CIO  units.  AH 
designed  and  manufactured  by: 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORA’nON 
200  S.W.  Michigan  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98106 
Call  Tim  York  (206)  762-6770 

"LIKE  NEW"  CAN  BE  CONVERTED 
TO  LETTER-FLEX.  20-page  (K)SS 
unit  tubular  22%"  cut  off  with  CLINE 
CONTROLS,  60hp  and  6hp  motors. 
Complete  with  cvirved  plate  caster  and 
furnace.  Flat  caster  and  furnace. 
CXirved  router.  Curved  shaver.  GOSS 
MAT  former.  1800  gallon  ink  storage 
tank  with  pump  and  piping  to  each 
fountain.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Reason  for  sale,  converted  to  offset. 
For  Information  call  (312)  671-2633, 
ask  for  Ed. 


IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone;  (312)  738-1200 


GOSS  6-UNIT  Mark  I  Headliner,  10 
years  old,  one  color  half  deck,  one  two 
color  inverted  deck.  A  C  electronic  unit 
drive,  automatic  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  balloons,  23j’,"  cut-off.  George 
Oxford.  Hox  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 

GOSS  HEADLINEIR — 4  units,  color 
vlnit.  Uniflow  Folder.  Mfg.  1956.  Auto¬ 
matic  reels,  tension  lockup,  balloon 
former.  22%-inch  cutoff.  Excellent 
condition.  Stereo  available.  CLARE¬ 
MONT  PRESS.  315  S.  Leandro  Way. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94127. 

CAPCO  REWINDER — For  newspapers, 
like  new,  used  very  little.  Make  offer. 
Capital  Newspapers,  (518)  453-5720  ask 
for  Al  Ciguere  or  Warren  Welch. 


GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER  PRESS. 
Consists  of  12  units,  two  double  2:1 
folders,  balloon  formers,  five  half 
decks  8Ui>er-imposed;  23A"  cutoff;  90° 
stagger:  compression  lockup:  60"  web 
width:  Colortrol  inking  system  and  AC 
unit  ty|)e  drive.  This  press  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  color  flexibility.  Available  now 
at  Itargain  price.  Will  split  or  sell 
individual  units.  INLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cher¬ 
ry  Street.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108. 
Tel.  (816)  221-9060.  Telex:  4-2362. 

BALLOON  FORMEIRS  and  color  hump 
removed  from  1936  Scott  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Press — double  width.  Interested 
parties  contact  us.  Universal  Printing 
Equipment,  Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


TYPEWRITERS 


IBM  EXECUTIVE  TYPEWRITERS— 
Reconditioned  in  IBM’s  factory  and 
sealecl.  3  day  trial.  Model  C.  $432.50. 
Maintenance  contract  and  lease/pur¬ 
chase  available  at  extra  charge.  Call 
collect.  (312)  327-8810.  Buckingham 

Graphics,  Inc.,  1416  W.  Roscoe  St., 
Chicago.  Ill.  60657. 


W'ANTED  TO  BUY 


ONE  GOSS  COMMUNITY  printing 
unit  with  sidlay.  Wendell  Faught. 
Deming  Newspapers  Inc.,  Deming, 
N.M.  88030.  Phone  (505)  546-2611. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANiyatcm 
hM  bnn  aoWinB  them  for  years.  >444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina.  OH  44'4S(. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Elquipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  >2771 
(305)  668-6034 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07807 
(201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  Dwart- 
ment  of  Journalism  needs  department 
chairman  beginning  Fall,  1973.  Must 
have  PhD  degrM  in  journalism  or 
mass  communications.  significant 
teaching  experience,  solid  professional 
experience.  Prefer  active  scholar.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  desirable.  Du¬ 
ties  include  departmental  administra¬ 
tion,  maintenance  of  relationship  with 
state  press,  teaching  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Contact  Dr.  J,  R.  Hoar,  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  University,  Mississippi  38677. 
Phone  (601)  232-7146. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  OfTset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard 
or  48  tabioid  pages.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub- 
li^ing  (^.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE— 6  offset 
units,  up  to  24  standard,  48  tabloid 
pages.  We’ve  never  lost  an  account  I 
Contact  Earl  Bennett  (312)  428-5538. 
Free  Press,  Carpentersville,  III.  60110, 


STORY  IDEAS 


B3XCLUSIVB  award-winning  ideas 
from  Newsfeatures  Associates  .  .  . 

Feature,  Investigative,  Editorial,  Bus¬ 
iness  .  .  .  proven  6  years  ...  2  pages, 
twice  monthly  ...  $2.25  mo.  til/forbid 
.  .  .  1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63122. 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTTOR  for  small  department 
of  Journalism  in  Area  2  to  teach  basic 
courses  in  news  and  broadcasting.  Ap- 
piy  before  March  1.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PhD  OR  NEAR  in  communication, 
journalism  or  related  field  with  jour¬ 
nalism  emphasis.  Advise  student  pro¬ 
gram.  Also  professor  to  direct  Public 
Relations  emphasis.  Rapidly  growing 
department  in  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  System.  Send  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Market 

Support 

Manager 


ECRM  Inc.,  an  innovative  and 
growing  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
puter  based  optical  scanning 
systems  is  expanding  its  mar¬ 
ket  support  organization  na¬ 
tionally.  A  growth  opportunity 
is  immediately  available  with¬ 
in  the  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Atlanta  and  Dallas  areas,  for 
a  professional  with  graphic 
arts  background  and  EDP 
Systems  experience.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability. 


Address  resume  to 
Bruce  McCullough. 

Manager  of  Market  Support 


17  Tudor  Street, 
Cambridge.  Mass.  02139 
(617)  661-3600 


An  Equ&l  Opportunity  Emoloyer  M/F 


CONTROLLER 

Position  with  an  independent,  growing  Massachusetts 
evening  daily  of  72,000  circulation  will  be  vacant  on 
June  1. 

The  search  starts  now  for  applicants  with  newspaper 
experience,  preferably  strong  in  computerized  sys¬ 
tems,  INCFO,  financial  forecasting  and  Inland  Cost 
and  Revenue  study. 

Send  inquiry  or  resume  to  Denny  Allen, 
General  Manager. 

The  Patriot  Ledger 

13  Tempts  Street  Quincy,  Mass.  02169 

Phone  f617)  472-7000 


NEED  A  Na-NONSENSE  business 
oriented  newsiMtper  executive  capable 
of  supervising  operations  of  a  growing 
group.  Must  be  at  home  with  financial 
control,  production,  editorial  and  have 
track  record  for  handling  people.  Im- 
me<liate  availability,  real  opportunity. 
Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  be  consid- 
ere<l  for  management  positions  with 
leading  newspapers  in  every  state. 
And,  on  a  completely  confidential  ba¬ 
sis!  As  management  consultants  spe¬ 
cializing  in  executive  search,  our  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  accept  resumes  wiUi  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  do  not  attempt 
to  find  jobs  for  individuals,  but  rather, 
retain  these  resumes  to  match  your 
qualifications  with  client  requirements. 
No  contact  will  be  made  with  present 
or  past  employers  without  your  per¬ 
mission.  To  be  considered  for  openings 
in  the  $18,000  to  $75,000  range,  send 
resume  stating  position  desired,  salary 
requirements,  and  geographical  prefer- 
nce  to  CARL  YOUNG,  RON  CURTIS 
&  COMPANY,  O’HARE  PLAZA.  6726 
EA.ST  RIVEIR  ROAD.  CHICAGO,  IL¬ 
LINOIS  60631.  No  fee  and  all  replies 
acknowledged. 


RIGHT  ARM;  Publisher  of  27-year-old 
Florida  weekly  and  two  magazines 
wants  more  time  on  golf  course.  Needs 
strong  right  arm  to  gradually  take 
over  all  administrative  duties  and  run 
company.  Knowledge  of  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  departments 
necessary.  Starting  salary  in  $15,000 
range  with  rapid  advancement  assured 
for  producer.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  274,  Editor  t 
Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


WE  NEED  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
no-nonsense  circulation  manager  for 
our  daily  and  Sunday  paper.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability,  good  growth  prospects,  good 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Southwest  Florida  PM 
newspaper  (Monday  thru  Saturday) 
nee<ls  Assistant  Circulation  Manager 
and  District  Manager.  Only  District 
Managers  experienced  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  will  be  considered.  Salary 
open,  advancement  opportunities  ex¬ 
cellent.  Contact  J.  C.  Freeman,  Na¬ 
ples  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1737. 
Naples.  Fla.  (813)  649-3161. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  northwest  Chicago  suburban 
group.  Will  organize  own  department 
and  build  carrier  system  from  ground 
up.  Competitive  salary  luiid  to  exireri- 
enced  energetic  person  ready  to  tackle 
challenge.  Send  resume  to  Box  146, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  located  in  Zone 
2  looking  for  an  aggressive,  hardwork¬ 
ing  and  de<Iicated  classified  advertising 
manager.  Exceilent  opportunity  to  the 
right  person.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  293,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTON  200  operator  for  dally  Idaho 
Free  Press.  Contact  Keith  Briggs.  Box 
88.  Nampa,  Idaho  88661.  Ph :  (208) 

166-7891. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  needs  commissioned  ad¬ 
vertising  reps  and/or  agencies  in  all 
9  Zones.  Send  resume  or  particulars  to 
P.O.  Box  2829,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  92037. 

PROGRHSSIVE  OFFSET  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  looking  for  advertising  people 
with  ideas  who  can  handle  good  volume 
regional  shopping  center  accounts  as 
well  as  making  initial  contacts  of  es¬ 
tablished  retailers  in  Area  2  and  9. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  179,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  10.- 
000  daily  newspaper.  Experienced  in 
sales :  some  management.  Resume  to 
Ad  Manager,  I.V.  Press,  Box  251,  El 
Centro,  Calif.  92243. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE 
SALESMAN 

New  York  City  area  weekly  newspaper 
(105M  ABC)  wants  salesman  who  can 
sell  to  retail,  service  and  institutional 
accounts.  Must  be  self-starter  and  per¬ 
sistent.  Base  plus  10%  commission, 
auto  allowance  and  full  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Call  or  write  Arthur  McKenna, 
The  Tablet  Publishing  Co,,  1  Hanson 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11243.  (212) 

789-1500. 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  well  established,  sprightly 
feature  newspaper.  Mid-Atlantic  area 
with  office  within  block  of  ocean.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  grow.  Send  resume  to  Box 
327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
afternoon  daily.  Offset.  Write  G.  A. 
I.ords,  Box  564,  Bemidji,  Minn.  56601, 


:813)  649-3161.  ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 

We  are  adding  another  professional  to 
»N  MANAGER  for  grow-  our  present  staff  of  8.  Individual  must 
est  Chicago  suburban  I*  we"  organized,  aggressive  and  re¬ 
organize  own  department  sourceful.  with  a  determination  to  suc- 
rrier  system  from  ground  eeed.  Base  salary  plus  monthly  bonus, 
ve  salary  luiid  to  exi)eri-  Should  average  $11. 600-1-  first  year, 
ic  person  ready  to  tackle  Fabulous  company  benefits.  We  are  a 
■nd  resume  to  Box  146,  7-day  offset  daily  located  on  the  beau- 
iblisher.  tiful  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ex- 

_ _  _  cellent  climate  and  living  conditions. 

_ _  _  _  Send  complete  resume  to  Ron  Shook. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  a  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Star¬ 
weekly  newspaper  located  in  Zone  2.  News  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O,  Box  840, 
We  are  a  growing  organization  looking  Wilmington.  N.C.  28401. 
for  a  well  experienced  circulation  di- - 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  Memphis  of- 
ties  etc  <4«)prv  ”  fire  of  newspaper  representative  firm, 

^nd  ^  t  Write  Wallaie  Witmer  Co..  P.O.  Box 

Publisher?  ^  ®  4169,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38104. 


SALES  POSITION  New  York  City  open 
in  leading  newspaper  representative 
firm  working  on  retail,  classified  and 
„  ^  co-op  sales  programs  for  major  news- 

MANAGER  WANTED  paper  clients.  Salary,  tonus,  good 

Aggressive  classified  manager  wanted  benefits.  2  or  more  years  on  news- 
for  award  winning  Chicago  area  subur-  Paper,  display  or  classified  experience 
ban  daily  newspaper,  in  rapidly  ex-  helpful.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
pending  market.  Must  be  promotion  286,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 
oriented,  good  at  detail  and  ready  to 

take  charge!  Send  resume  and  salary  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
expMtations  to  Box  295,  Editor  &  offset  daily  newspaper  in  Central  Call- 
Publisher.  fornia.  Looking  for  a  person  with  the 

_3r  ,  , ,  - T - capability  of  assuming  responsibility 

7D  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS  for  both  display  and  classified  staffs. 

7N  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Must  be  aggressive,  strong  on  sales. 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  numtor  layouts,  and  promotion.  A  golden  op- 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub-  jiortunity  for  a  person  who  is  stymied 
Itsher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y,  on  your  present  job.  We’re  a  strong 

10022,  Please  be  selective  in  the  num-  paper  in  a  solid,  growing  community, 

ber  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to  Send  complete  work  resume,  with  ref¬ 
an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  erences  and  salary  requirements  to 
he  forwarded  in  a  large  maniia  en-  Les  Hayes,  P.O,  Box  269,  Madera, 
velope.  California  98637, 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  17,  1973 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  whose  aim  is  weekly  owner¬ 
ship  in  Zone  2.  We  have  three :  wiil 
share.  No  investment.  Must  be  self- 
motivated,  hard  workinir,  concerned. 
Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAMROD  needed  to  direct  9-man 
newsroom  of  small,  ambitious  daily. 
Must  be  keen  on  layout,  editing,  re¬ 
write.  Write  Editor,  Gleaner-Journal, 
Henderson.  Ky,  42420. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  by 
monthly  photographic  trade  magazine. 
Will  also  assist  with  several  business 
newsletters.  Knowledge  of  page  layout 
and  offset  printing  techniques  give  you 
the  edge.  Photographic  experience 
helpful.  Attractive  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions  in  modern  office. 
Tell  it  all,  including  present  salary,  in 
your  first  letter  to  John  Dancer.  Photo 
Marketing,  603  Lansing  Ave.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  49202. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  leadership  and 
knowhow  to  run  simrts  staff  of  me¬ 
dium  AM  daily  in  progressive  city. 
Resume  to  Box  266,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Shirt  sleeves  executive  for  top  edi¬ 
torial  spot  on  25,000  Midwest  PM  daily 
where  quality  work  is  recognized  and 
appreciated.  Young  staff  needs  a  lead¬ 
er  with  imagination,  judgment  and 
drive  to  produce  strong  local  and  re¬ 
gional  coverage.  Should  have  editorial 
and  layout  experience  with  comparable 
or  smaller  daily ;  no  PR  types,  please. 
Box  221,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  respected, 
fast-growing  Philadelphia  area  business 
newsweekly.  Hard  work  but  bright 
future  for  energetic,  seasoned  reporter 
and  first-rate  writer.  Must  be  able  to 
plan  and  produce  lively  short  features 
as  well  as  clear,  concise  news  reports. 
General  knowledge  of  business  prefer¬ 
able.  Send  resume  and  one  or  two  ap¬ 
propriate  samples  to  Box  258,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  ener¬ 
getic  and  aggressive  with  a  yen  for 
demanding  assignments  and  opportun¬ 
ity  to  grow  with  an  outstanding  4- 
paper  weekly  organization.  Contact  Joe 
Collins.  Elk  Valley  Times.  Box  9,  Fay¬ 
etteville.  Tenn.  37334.  (615)  433-6151. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Unique  opportunity  to  join  7-man  staff 
with  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  coverage  of  Illinois  State 
legislature,  interpretation  of  state  is¬ 
sues  and  prei)aration  of  editorials  on 
state,  national  and  international  issues. 
Must  have  extensive  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  advanced  degree  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789. 
Decatur,  III.  62525. 


3  SPORTSWRITERS  NEEDED  for 
new  central  Pennsylvania  sports  week¬ 
ly.  Must  have  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  si>orts  and  ability  to  edit  copy, 
write  headlines,  etc.  Oi>enings  immed¬ 
iately.  Also  need  circulation  manager. 
Contact  Central  Pennsylvania  SPORTS 
NEWS,  Inc.,  3935  Jonestown  Rd.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  Phone  (717)  645-4235. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Editor 
with  established  26  year  community 
newspaper  in  Northern  Illinois.  Take 
complete  charge  of  news  department 
on  this  afternoon  five  day  week  offset 
paper.  Prefer  someone  over  thirty 
qualified  by  experience  or  journalism 
graduate.  Salary  open,  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Post  Publishers,  518  Merrill  Ave.. 
Loves  Park,  Ill.  (815)  877-1467. 


PHOTO-ORIENTED  NEWSMAN  need¬ 
ed  by  fast  growing  weekly  to  produce 
heavy  volume  of  news  and  features. 
Write  fully,  include  pic  and  salary 
needs.  Verde  Independent,  Box  517, 
Cottonwood,  Ariz.  86326. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENTERPRISING  PM  (20,000)  circula¬ 
tion  in  Midwest  seeks  bright,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  knowledgeable  newsroom  man¬ 
ager  who  is  capable  of  guiding  and 
directing  an  exceptionally  strong  staff 
of  20.  The  newspaper  is  in  a  highly 
competitive  news  market  but  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  with  a  more  modem  and 
acceptable  news  product.  Presently  6 
days  and  considering  going  7,  If  you 
know  the  news  business  well  and  can 
capably  lead  a  young  staff  and  be  a 
forceful  community  leader  through 
inciteful  editorials  and  community  in¬ 
volvement.  then  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Please  send  a  detailed  resume  to  Box 
269,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RAPID  GROWTH  of  9.000  plus  circu¬ 
lation  84-page  weekly  paper,  lower 
Florida  Gulf  Coast  has  create  vacancy 
in  news  department.  Writing  experi¬ 
ence  essential,  camera  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Cape  Coral 
Breeze,  Box  846,  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 
33904. 


WANTED:  A  BUILDER  I 
Ladies,  are  you  looking  for  a  job  as 
a  construction  superintendent?  Are 
you  ambitious,  knowledgeable,  have  a 
degree  in  journalism  and  2-4  years  ex-  ! 
perience  in  women’s  interest  report-  I 
ing?  Are  you  ready  to  break  new  ! 
ground  and  build  a  modem  new  de-  ^ 
partment  for  our  paper,  one  that  is  | 
devoted  mainly,  but  not  restricted,  to 
news  of  interest  to  today's  women  ?  | 
Can  you  design  and  produce  a  family  i 
living  section  that  is  relevant  to  to-  | 
day’s  world  ?  Sound  like  you  7  Stake 
vour  claim  to  this  exciting  opportunity 
by  writing  Box  202.  Editor  ft  Pul^  I 
lisher,  giving  complete  resume  and  | 
picture.  Work  samples  and  personal  l 
interview  required  for  this  equal  em-  ] 
ployment  opportunity  in  Zone  7.  i 


GROUP  WIRE  EDITOR  i 

Select  and  edit  national  and  Interna¬ 
tional  news  and  sports  copy  from  sev¬ 
eral  national  wire  services  and  the 
Lindsay-Schaub  news  wire.  This  ma¬ 
terial.  along  with  copy  from  our  state 
legislative  corresixtndents,  is  filed  to 
newspapers  in  our  group. 

We’re  looking  for  stability  and  several 
years  wire  editing  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  Iwnefits.  Send  resume 
to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
III.  62525. 


SPORTSWRITER  needed  by  Illinois 
State  Journal-Register.  Emphasis  is  on 
local  coverage,  but  opportunity  exists 
for  some  college  and  professional  cov¬ 
erage.  Seeking  person  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  or  a  talented  college  grad. 
Duties  will  include  writing  and  desk- 
work.  Prefer  applicants  from  Zones  3 
and  6.  Write  or  call  Orval  McGuire. 
Personnel  Manager,  313  S,  6th  St.. 
Springfield,  Ill.  62701.  (217)  544-6711. 


COPY  EDITOR-FEATURES 

A  bright  feature  section  needs  ex¬ 
perienced,  imaginative  copy  editor  to 
edit  skillfully,  write  sharp  headlines, 
design  creative  full  pages  daily  and 
Sunday. 

Excellent  wages,  benefits  for  top 
talent  with  flair  and  ambition.  Out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  livable  cities. 

Send  letter  of  application  stating 
work,  educational,  salary  history  with 
samples  of  work  to  W.  C.  Robbins, 
Managing  Editor, 

WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL 
Box  991 

Madison.  Wis.  53901 


NEWS  EDITOR  or  reporter  who  can 
be  trained  for  aggressive,  award-win¬ 
ning  northern  Illinois  daily.  We’re 
small  (6,000)  but  we  take  pride  in  our 
big-time  approach  to  coverage.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  government  coverage, 
feature  work,  some  photography  and 
supervision  of  correspondents  and  staff 
members.  We  want  someone  who  has 
an  unusual  amount  of  concern  for  i>eo- 
ple.  He  or  she  should  be  confident,  but 
not  arrogant.  Send  reply  with  samples 
to  Bill  Hetland,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Republican,  Belvidere,  III.  61008. 

for  February  17,  1973 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-WRITER  who  can  handle 
camera  and  is  exmrienced  in  offset- 
make-up  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
news  side  on  prize-winning  weekly. 
Must  be  strong  on  writing  and  digging 
for  news.  Largest  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  one  of 
America’s  most  scenic  spots.  Apply  to 
Kenneth  Weidner,  publisher,  Ticon- 
deroga  Sentinel,  Ticonderoga,  New 
York  12883. 


REPORTER  with  some  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  for  general  news  work.  Large 
northern  Ohio  weekly.  Preference  to 
one  who  has  potential  as  editor.  Box 
273,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

Wanted:  sharp  writer,  rewriter,  copy- 
editor  with  some  science  or  medical 
background  to  join  dynamic  medical 
publisher  New  "york  metro  area.  We 
want  talented  individual  with  flair  for 
writing,  clarity  and  adaptable  to  out 
style,  who  can  help  lead  ^itorial  staff. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirement.  Box  319,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  A  small 
(7,400)  but  spunky  Ohio  daily  wants 
an  experienced  pro  who  can  move  into 
editor’s  chair  in  a  year  or  two.  We 
have  six  reporter-editors  on  our  staff, 
all  with  college  degrees  and  pride  in 
their  work.  We’re  in  a  new  plant,  fi¬ 
nancially  strong,  and  respected  in  the 
community.  Box  275,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  WYOMING  WEEKLY  needs 
number-one  newsman,  immediate  open¬ 
ing.  General  reporting,  handle  editorial 
chores  for  tourist  publication.  Tremen¬ 
dous  experience  for  young  journalist. 
Send  clips,  complete  information  to 
News-Record,  Gillette,  Wyo.  82716. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AM  daily  (40,000) 
offers  chance  for  1  or  2-year  reporter 
to  advance  to  more  responsible  duties. 
Respected,  established  and  growing 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  East’s  finest 
smaller  cities.  Send  samples  and  full 
details  of  your  career  goals.  Box  328, 
Editor  ft  FSiblisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Young  man  who  can  handle  camera 
and  write  sports  wanted  for  position 
in  newsroom.  5-day  week,  excellent 
working  conditions,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Prefer  t>er8on  with  Mid¬ 
west  background. 

Write  or  call  collect  to  Dick  Watts, 
Editor,  Pharos-Tribune  and  Press, 
Logansport,  Ind.  46947,  phone  (219) 
753-7611. 


BUSINESS  PAPER  JOURNALISM 
This  is  a  combination  position  which 
should  be  very  attractive  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  likes  to  divide  the  time 
between  the  desk  and  the  field.  It  of¬ 
fers  considerate  variety  of  activity 
and  interesting  travel. 

Essentially,  the  job  may  be  considered 
in  two  parts:  (1)  EDITORIAL  AND 
(2)  ADVERTISING  SALES. 

In  both  areas,  the  field  editor  is,  for 
the  most  part,  dealing  with  the  same 
people. 

For  example,  the  assignment  may  be 
to  develop  an  article  on  a  newly- 
launched  vessel,  including  photography, 
and  to  discuss  and  develop  advertising 
programs  with  the  builders  and  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers. 

Work  would  take  you  throughout  the 
coastal  fishing  states.  In  the  office, 
details  would  consist  of  writing  and 
coordinating  field  work. 
QUALIFICATIONS : 

The  field  editor  must  be  a  self-starter. 
Must  organize  assignments  on  own  ini¬ 
tiative  in  many  cases  and  do  followup 
work  wherever  necessary. 

Must  be  able  to  use  a  camera  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  photos  for  both  editorial 
and  advertising  use. 

Write  to  Mr.  Maloney,  P.O.  Box  32288, 
New  Orleans.  La.  70162. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  31,000  Illinois 
daily.  Young,  energetic,  person  experi¬ 
ence  in  makeup,  say-something  head¬ 
lining,  handling  combo  city-news  desk, 
assign  staffers,  back  up  editor.  Top  pay, 
benefiU.  Box  329,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MOVING  UP  ? — Progressive  Southern 
California  PM  dally  needs  a  bright, 
young  reporter-rewrite  person  who  Is 
moving  up  to  fill  an  editing  slot.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Editor,  The 
Blade-Tribune,  P.O.  Box  90,  Ocean- 
side.  Calif.  92054. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Evening-Sunday  daily  of  87,000  seeks 
aggressive  reporter  with  interest  and 
experience  in  business  writing.  Rapid¬ 
ly  growing  community  in  Portland 
metropolitan  area.  Prefer  Northwest 
applicants.  Send  full  resume  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Rystrom,  managing  editor.  The 
Columbian.  P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver, 
Wash.  98660. 


POSITION  OPEN  to  experienced  news¬ 
man  on  large  weekly  newspai>er  lo- 
I  cated  in  a  growing  Tennessee  town. 
I  Surrounded  by  mountains  and  lakes. 
I  Send  resume  with  application.  The 
I  Herald-Chronicle,  Drawer  L,  Wln- 
I  Chester,  Tenn.  37398. 


1  AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  to  head 
I  2%-person  office  covering  lively,  fast- 
;  growing  Connecticut  city.  Emphasis  on 
i  government  and  i>olitics;  also  investi- 
i  gative  reporting  and  features.  Good 
I  pay  for  right  man  (or  woman).  Box 
^  280,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


'  RAYMOND  SOKOLOV. 
GAEL  GREENE 
AND  YOU? 

■  We  are  looking  for  someone  who  is  a 
top-notch  writer  and  a  lover  of  good 
food.  Object:  To  communicate  the 
same  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  food  to 
I  our  large  morning  readership  as  Soko- 
1  lov  and  Greene  do  for  their  market. 

'  The  person  we  want  may  not  neces- 
I  sariiy  work  on  a  food  section  now  but 
{  he  or  she  must  be  someone  who  cares 
i  passionately  about  food  and  can  write 
I  engagingly  about  it.  We  promise  a 
go^  climate  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  If  you  qualify  and  are  in- 
I  terested,  please  send  resume  to  Box 
I  313,  Editor  ft  I^blisher. 


NEW  5-DAY  DAILY,  subsidiary  of  a 
100,000  plus  daily,  located  in  Zone  4 
on  the  South  Atlantic  (^ast,  looking 
for  a  person  to  run  an  editorial  page 
and  news  staff.  We  are  interested  in 
self-starter  who  has  mature  judgment 
and  can  do  professional  job.  We  also 
have  other  editorial  possibilities  in  our 
organization.  Please  send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  require- 
I  ments  to  Box  309,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EASTERN  OHIO  daily  seeks  newsman 
to  take  over  city  editor  spot.  Promis¬ 
ing  future  in  good  community.  R.  L. 
Dean,  editor.  Salem  (Ohio)  News, 
44460. 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


EDITOR/REPORTER — Experienced  in 
ail  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  statewide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  6)  state  Capi¬ 
tol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
I  political  coverage  and  interpretive  re- 
]  ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
!  Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal- 
‘  ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  Editor 
j  ft  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

I  Daily  Newspapers 

\  Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
:  and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
:  Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
i  circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
'  available, 

I  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
I  Worcester,  Mass.  01608 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAir 


HELP  WANTED 

TvBUcliELAflO^ 


HELP  WANTED 

l^mufTRELATtom 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


STRINGERS  needed  for  national  li¬ 
brary  news  magazine  to  provide  news 
of  library  events  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Good  pay.  Send  background,  writing 
sample  to  Box  52,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  a  college  graduate  fasci¬ 
nated  with  newspapers  and  looking  for 
your  first  or  second  reporting  job?  A 
small,  lively  Connecticut  daily  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Box  299,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR  for  metro  daily  in  Zone 
9.  Position  demands  person  of  power, 
ability  and  statue.  Must  be  capable  of 
building  or  revamping  staff  and  will 
handle  entire  Editorial  responsibility. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMA¬ 
TION,  large  Midwestern  state  univer¬ 
sity.  Aggressive  iierson  with  strong 
leadership  ability,  newspaper,  radio 
exi>erienre.  Highly  demanding  job, 
open  next  fall.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER  — 
Growth  opiK>rtunity  with  leading  New 
England-ba^l  insurance  company. 
Emphasis  on  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  financial  reports,  press  relations. 
Send  resume  including  salary  require-  i 
ments.  Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE 

DIRECTOR 

Area  4  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  qualified  maintenance  director  to 
be  resix)nsible  for  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  functions  of  electrical  machin¬ 
ery.  air  conditioning  and  all  building 
maintenance.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
in  maintaining  production  equipment 
including  Supermatics,  High  Speed 
Goss  presses  with  Fincor  drives.  Cutler 
Hapimer  stackers,  Sheridan  inserting 
machines  and  other  miscellaneous  shop 
equipment.  Some  technical  training  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school  level  including 
electronics  training.  Salary  3300  i«r 
week  plus  fringe  benefits.  Cofidential 
replies  to  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

yilOTOCRAPIlf 

PHOTOGRAPHETR  —  Immediate  open-  j 
ing  for  energetic  photographer  for  | 
university  news  service.  Imaginative 
approach  to  news  and  feature  shots  ! 
and  portraits  essential.  Must  be  able  I 
to  turn  out  quality  photographic  prints. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  two-three 
years  experience  either  on  a  newspaper  I 
staff  or  in  some  other  photographic  I 
field.  Send  resume  to  Clifton  Boutelle,  ' 
Director.  News  and  Photo  Service,  I 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowl-  I 
ing  Green.  Ohio  43403.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Offset  daily, 
strong  in  photojournalism,  professional  i 
experience  mandatory.  Send  samples  to  I 
Edward  D.  Casey,  Executive  Editor, 
Evening  Capital,  Annapolis.  Md.  21401.  . 


PRESSROOM 


PREISS  FOREMAN  for  new  6-unit 
Urbanite  located  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Looking  for  top  quality  person. 
$22,000  a  year  plus  profit  sharing.  Call 
Mrs.  Melton  collect:  (201)  696-4222, 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSMAN— Fully 
experienced  to  lead  shift.  Highest 
wages  paid  plus  all  fringe  benefits. 
Young,  growing  plant  locate  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Send  resume  to  Box 
89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER— For  metropol¬ 
itan  daily  in  Area  6.  Help  develc^  new 
production  systems  for  composition, 
platemaking  and  mailroom.  Must  have 
experience  in  computer  typesetting  pro¬ 
gramming  and  some  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronics.  Chance  to  become  part  of  man¬ 
agement  team.  Confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  MANAGBI^-San  Fran- 
cisTO  Area  Suburban  Newspaper.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Research  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Should  be  able  to  gather  and 
interpret  facts  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Salary  range 
from  15-18M  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Submit  complete  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ASSISTANT 

COMMUNICATIONS 

MANAGER 

Our  Ohio-based  corpo¬ 
ration  needs  a  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  communications 
to  fill  a  management 
level  position  with  a 
rapidly  -  expanding, 
growth  oriented  organ¬ 
ization.  We  can  offer  an 
excellent  starting  salary 
benefit  program  and 
the  room  to  grow. 

You  need  a  B.A.  in 
Journalism,  clear  and 
concise  writing  style, 
ability  to  use  a  camera, 
layout  skills  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1  year's  experi¬ 
ence. 

Along  with  your  resume 
please  write  to  us  tell¬ 
ing  what  you  have 
done  and  what  you 
think  you  can  do.  Send 
along  samples  of  your 
work.  We'll  promptly 
set  up  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  if  you're  the  right 
person  for  the  job. 


Box  300, 
& 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


Opportunity  available  in  corporate  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  individual  with  approximately  ten 
years  experience.  Must  have  held  responsible 
position  with  top  level  editorial  assignment 
and  proven  success  as  a  business  writer.  Ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  offers  excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact:  Manager,  Manpower  Plan¬ 
ning  &  Recruiting,  Deere  &  Company,  John 
Deere  Road,  Moline,  III.  61265. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ACADEMIC 


MASTER  OF  JOURNALISM  degree.  | 
4  years  professional  experience,  desires 
teaching  iK>sition  in  Zone  6  or  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  Box  247.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  seeks  paycheck  for 
what  he  knows  not  what  he  does. 
Offering  35  years  wire  service-news- 
paiier  knowhow  for  opportunity  to 
teach.  BA  in  journalism  adde<l  creden¬ 
tial.  Box  289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


E'XCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
There  is  a  way  in  which  you  can  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the 
circulation  field  without  any  commit¬ 
ment  or  exposure  of  your  interest.  Our 
relationship  to  newspapers  is  such  that 
we  have  availability  knowledge  of  many 
high  quality  circulation  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion  managers,  circulation 
managers  and  assistants.  With  a  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  lioth  parties,  we  offer  this 
knowledge  to  you  without  obligation 
and  in  complete  confidence.  Box  317, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
experienced  in  all  phases  ot  daily, 
weekly  and  commercial  operations  in-  i 
eluding  offset.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  opportun-  ' 
ity  or  Top  Staff  position.  Experienced 
in  small  to  medium  (90,000  circula¬ 
tion)  dailies,  in  Display,  Classifierl,  | 
Management.  Presently  employed  in  I 
me<lium  market  in  key  management.  , 
Top  references  as  to  competence  and 
integrity.  Any  size  market  if  oppor-  ' 
tunity  is  there.  Prefer  Zone  6-8.  Write  , 
Box  197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  PRESTIGE  SYNDICATE  of¬ 
fers  excellent  arrangrement  to  qualified 
sales  representative.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  264,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FASTEST  SELLING  new  panel  fea¬ 
ture  in  U.S.  today  needs  representa¬ 
tives  in  Mid-West,  £last  and  South. 
Salesmen :  add  this  winner  to  your 
portfolio.  Commission  basis.  Box  284, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIREXTTOR — Metro  major  linage 
daily  seeks  challenge  of  offering  growth 
iwtential.  Relocation  anywhere  for 
right  opportunity.  Box  294,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE,  highly  skilled  in  people 
ability  and  newspaper  knowledge, 
wants  to  fin<l  a  publisher  who  needs 
an  assistant  to  help  convert  a  back¬ 
ward  newspaper  into  a  modem  aggres¬ 
sive  operation.  Outstanding  record  of 
accomplishments.  Box  297,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION _ | 

MAVERICK  CIRCULATOR— Ready  to  i 
build  your  circulation  and  revenue.  ! 
Fully  experienced  in  all  modern  mar-  | 
keting  methods  and  administration.  I 
am  available  now.  Box  245,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  ' 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  National¬ 
ly  recognize<l  for  outstanding  increase, 
good  service  and  collections  wishes 
change.  Record  on  medium  and  large 
dailies  speaks  for  itself.  Box  301,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  bachelor. 
49,  BJ.  24  years  Southern  small  pa- 
l>ers.  No  alcohol,  no  problems,  $250 
draw.  Box  267.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ATTENTION  FLORIDA  and  Zone  4: 
Advertising  pro  seeks  relocation  South. 
Best  copy,  layout,  art  and  sales  presen¬ 
tation.  Outstanding  record.  Box  213, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER,  good  on 
layout,  copy,  selling,  servicing,  pro¬ 
motions  with  consistent  increases  in 
linage.  Small  daily  and  Metropolitan 
ex|)erience.  College  graduate.  Desire 
Iiosition  with  opportunity.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential,  Box  306,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AND  DISPLAY  person, 
20  years  experience  desires  permanent 
position  in  secure  newspaper,  any  size. 
Zone  9.8,7.  Excellent  references.  Box 
308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HAVE  TALEafT,  WILL  TRAVEL. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  graduate. 
24,  Political  Science  major,  English 
minor,  seeks  position  as  reporter.  Re¬ 
cently  served  as  Press  Srcretary  to 
Massachusetts  State  Senator  during 
successful  campaign  for  re-election. 
Will  work  for  daily  or  weekly  any¬ 
where  in  U.S.  Salary  open.  Box  268, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PBK  J-GRAD,  24  with  year  each  of 
experience  editing  civilian  and  military 
weeklies.  Leaves  Army  in  May.  Wants 
challenging  position  in  urban  area. 
,  Write  Jim  Wannamaker,  HQCO, 
'  USAINTC,  Ft.  Holabird,  Md.  21219. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  February  17,  1973 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR.  His¬ 
tory  of  accomplishment  and  reliability.  I 
S  years  on  dailies,  rim  and  slot.  Pre-  I 
fer  Zones  7,8.9.  Box  262,  Editor  &  { 
Publisher.  | 

ANYWHERE  you  want  to  send  him.  ! 
this  younir  (24)  utility  journalist  will 
go.  Brief  but  broad-l>a^  experience  i 
as  a  weekly  editor.  He’s  an  award  win-  ; 
ner.  Mike  Guy,  408  A  Pendleton  St.,  | 
Marion,  Va.  24354.  i 

HIGH  POTENTIAL  23-year-oId  writer/  | 
editor  wants  magazine  staff  position  in  , 
Zone  1  or  2.  Two  years  experience  as  j 
assistant  editor  of  small  Midwest  maga-  i 
zine  with  international  circulation,  i 
Also  daily  newspaper  and  broadcast  | 
experience.  Oberlin  grad.  Money  not  | 
sole  object.  Apply  to  Box  244,  Editor  &  : 
Publisher.  j 

5  YEARS  REPORTING  plus  Masters.  ' 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
149.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Starting  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  ?  A  new  newspaper  ?  Maybe  you  , 
ne^  a  newsroom  executive  with 
enough  experience  to  anticipate  and 
recognize  the  problems  you’re  facing, 
but  young  enough  to  solve  them  in  , 
new  and  exciting  ways.  30-year-old  | 
managing  editor,  aggressive,  steady,  [ 
inventive  .  .  ,  knows  the  business 

from  source  cultivation  to  pasteup, 
from  haggling  with  syndicates  to  the 
CRT.  If  you’re  satisfied  with  your 
product,  ignore  this  ad.  Box  259,  Edi-  ; 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 

BERKELEY  J-GRAD  seeks  reporting  ! 
or  editing  job.  2  years  diverse  experi-  \ 
ence.  Prefer  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  257, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  ALL-AROUND  editor/writer/ 
manager  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
experience,  now  in  campus  publica¬ 
tions,  wishes  to  relocate  San  Francisco 
area.  Box  14210,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  ' 
93107.  I 

FEATURE  WRITTR  I 

My  realm  is  the  lighter,  off-beat  side 
of  the  news.  Presently  on  a  respected 
145,000-1-  daily,  but  it’s  time  to  move. 
28  and  married.  MA  from  prominent 
J-School.  Excellent  references.  Box 
140,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  ZONES  1.  2.  3.  Erudite.  : 
experienced  news  hawk,  creative  < 
writer,  skilled  editor  must  relocate  for  ; 
personal  reasons.  Seeking  newspaper,  i 
magazine,  public  relations  connection.  > 
Salary  $I3M  minimum.  Now  assistant  j 
news-PR  director  major  Southwest  uni-  i 
versity.  John  Matthews,  Box  1040,  I 
Tempe,  Arizona.  85281. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  24.  de-  , 
gree,  seeks  Zone  9  reiwrter  job.  Write  ; 
R.  O'Brien,  3990  Sirius,  Lompoc,  Calif.  I 
93436.  I 

FEATURE  WRITER— Female,  24,  8 
years  experience,  family  features,  city  ' 
news,  journalism  grad.  Any  area.  Box  ' 
151,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

COPY  EDITOR— 10  YEARS  PR;  15  i 
YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  150, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  investiga¬ 
tive.  features,  arts,  editorials,  weekly,  i 
metro  daily,  magazine,  camera,  desk,  j 
bureau  manager,  administrative,  etc. 
Record  one  of  steady  growth.  Seek  j 
challenge.  Box  254,  Editor  &  Publisher.  < 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  sports! 
writer,  30,  degree.  12  years  exi)erience, 
awards,  magazine  credits.  Perry  Jeni-  ! 
fer,  1109  Prospect  Ave.,  West  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50265. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  experience 
gained  on  respected  metropolitan  daily. 
Pungent,  readable,  well  informed.  Box  I 
252,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

COPY  EDITOR,  14  years  experience, 
desires  desk  job  in  North,  preferably  I 
Zone  5,  Wisconsin.  Box  316,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  I 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR  —  magazine 
experience,  read  manuscript,  prepare 
for  printer,  start  simple  writing.  I 
N.Y.C.  area.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

ASPIRING  REPORTER,  some  profes-  | 
sional  exiwrience,  seeks  to  launch  ca-  I 
reer  as  an  imaginative,  respected  news¬ 
man.  BA  in  history;  law  school;  exten-  | 
sive  experience  on  student  newspaper,  i 
If  enthusiasm  and  a  penchant  for  hard  | 
work  appeal  to  you.  send  word  to  Box  i 
233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  in  music  and  the-  | 
ater  for  several  leading  publications 
wants  full  time  resident  work  in  cul-  | 
tural  area.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher.  I 

AGGRESSIVE,  multitalented— reviews  ;  j 
fiction;  editorials;  editor;  daily’s  in- | 
vestigative,  political,  i)olice  and  sports  | 
reporter;  sportscaster ;  S|>eechwriter;  | 
freelancer.  Bachelor,  eyes  stringer/  ' 
staffer  deal,  maximum  latitude.  Zones 
1.2,9,  Ist-class  references.  K,  Me-  . 
Auliffe,  138  Beach  Ave.,  Milford,  \ 
Conn.  06460. 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  editor,  now  in 
charge  of  2  major  editions  for  75M 
metro  AM  seeks  responsible  editing 
position  or  challenging  writing  job. 
Bo.x  276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN 

CORRESPONDENT  i 

Journalist,  experienced  in  radio  and  . 
TV.  Feature  writer,  photographer.  6 
foreign  languages,  6  years  spent  in  : 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  Princeton  BA  i 
(’59),  Columbia  MA  (’60),  Box  281,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR — Twenty  years  experience.  ' 
degree  in  journalism,  and  seeking  edi¬ 
torship  of  medium  size  daily  newspaper  I 
or  large  professional  weekly.  Dedicated 
to  solid  establishment  journalism,  but 
flexible  enough  to  accept  those  journal-  ^ 
istic  trends  which  make  today's  news-  | 
paiier  vital  to  readers.  Want  to  talk  to  j 
publisher  who  feels  the  same.  Prefer 
New  Jersey,  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia.  : 
ilxcellent  references.  Box  277,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  SPOT  WANTED  ; 

Daily,  semi-weekly,  weekly  Editor,  i 
Manager  experience ;  now  No.  2  man  ! 
in  multi  publishing  company;  write,  i 
no  calls;  not  looking  for  just  pay 
check.  Write  G.  D.  Neibarger,  302  [  ! 
East  Adams,  Casey,  Illinois  62420.  i 

NEWSMAN— has  BA  and  a  decade  of 
exi>erience  in  sound  reporting  based  : 
on  research  ability.  Seeks  career  op-  ;  j 
portunity.  Will  relocate.  Resume  on  i 
request.  Box  279,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  j 

35  YEARS  DESKMAN  seeks  return  to  i 
Florida  PM.  Not  Miami  area.  Healthy,  | 
sober,  industrious.  Box  287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  AND  YOUNG  (27)  | 
newsperson  with  daily,  broadcast  ex- 
Iierience.  Prizewinning  feature  writer,  j 
BA,  MA  in  Journalism,  seeks  writing/  1 
editing  job  in  PR,  daily  or  periodical. 
Box  292,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

MIDDLE  EAST-BOUND  American 
reporter-photographer  with  working  ' 
knowledge  of  Arabic  seeks  stringing  I 
or  free-lance  assignments  out  of  ' 
Beirut.  Can  cover  for  newspapers,  ; 
magazines.  TV  and  radio.  Box  282,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  GUSTY  yet  respected.  I 
accurate  daily  in  California,  Florida  > 
or  Hawaii  looking  for  a  gutsy  yet  re¬ 
spected,  accurate  reporter  of  public  i 
affairs  who  can  report,  write,  explain.  | 
analyze  or  entertain  as  appropriate?  ; 
Box  285,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SOBER.  HARD-WORKING  managing 
editor  with  17  years  experience  for 
dailies  of  50,000  and  35,000  seeks  post,  i 
Excellent  references  and  resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


I’VE  GOT  NO  EXPERIENCE— but 
have  desire,  education  and  need  to  do 
a  good  job  for  someone  looking  for  a 
beginner  in  mass  media  communica¬ 
tions.  '72  grad  with  BS  in  Journalism. 
Salary  is  secondary  to  opportunity  to 
prove  myself,  prefer  Delaware  Valley 
or  south  Jersey  but  will  consider  re¬ 
location.  Box  315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
dailies  with  combined  circulation  of 
85,000  seeks  challenging,  rewarding 
job  using  16  years  of  experience.  Box 
320.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SWITCH  from  academia  to  newsroom 
desired  by  bright,  well-educated  (de¬ 
grees  from  Amherst,  Oxford,  Prince¬ 
ton),  ambitious  but  alas  inexperienced 
26  year  old.  A  quick  study  though, 
eager  to  learn  on  Zone  1  or  2  daily. 
Box  321,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SPORTS— Aggressive.  versatile  fea-  I 
ture  writer,  26,  seeks  sports  slot  on  ' 
friendly  staff.  Willing  to  help  else-  ' 
where.  Now  with  120,000  Zone  2  Sun-  j 
day.  Combat  vet.  Married.  1  year  ex-  i 
perience.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/ WRITER  degree  in  English, 
l>ook  and  magazine  experience.  Full¬ 
time  or  freelance.  (212)  988-9207. 

SCIENCE-ENVIRONMENTAL  writer,  j 
27,  seeks  position  on  daily.  Degree,  3  | 
years  experience,  camera  ability  and  ' 
imagination.  Get  me  out  of  PR,  willing 
to  work.  Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  YOUNG  EDITOR 
wants  position  on  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  9  but  will  go  anywhere 
if  pay  is  fair  and  the  work  challeng¬ 
ing.  Currently  working  on  local  desk 
of  60,000  daily.  Strong  on  feature  and 
photo  spreads.  Box  296,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  J-grad;  Will  consider  newspaper 
;  or  PR.  Zones  2,3,4.  Box  298,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

'  HAVE  EXPERIENCE,  will  travel. 

Award-winning,  young  journalist,  pub- 
i  lie  relations  professional,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging,  diversified  position.  Box  302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  ALL-AROITND  NEWSMAN.  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  editorial  writer,  desk 
!  man,  politics  and  features  writer, 
i  Good  references.  Want  to  see  clippings 
and  resume?  Box  288,  Eiditor  and 
I  Publisher. 


WANT  A  TCP-NOTCH  EDITOR  who 
knows  about  graphics?  Who  can  gen¬ 
erate  grabby  photo  ideas?  Who  put* 
creativity  into  his  lay-outs?  I’m  32.  10 
years  desk  experience,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  Book  publisher.  Looking 
for  a  special  job  in  San  Francisco  or 
New  York  City  area.  Currently  with 
Oregon  metro.  Box  305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OUT  OF  FRYIN’  PAN  and  want  to 
get  back  into  the  daily  sports  fire,  8 
years  experience,  good  photographer, 
enjoy  makeup,  layout.  Any  zone.  Box 
307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'^^^^^^^Treelanc^^ 

FEMALE  freelance  photojoumalist 
traveling  Europe  7  months  experienced 
sports/ adventure  writing/photos.  Avail¬ 
able  corresi)ondent  and  feature  work. 
Box  236.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MSJ  available  for 
free-lance  ad  copy,  feature  and  news¬ 
writing.  Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Background  in 
hard  news  and  artistic  features.  As¬ 
sociated  with  JElastern  daily  over 
60,000.  Young  with  writing  ability. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Prefer  suburban 
progressive  daily.  Box  204,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

14  YEARS  of  national  honors;  recent 
California  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
Energetic  31.  Former  department  head 
35,000  daily.  Creative  cropping,  edit¬ 
ing.  page  layout,  and  color  work.  Box 
253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RIT  GRADUATE  seeking  employment 
in  newspaper  or  other  photo-related 
industry.  Willing  to  travel.  Young, 
imaginative,  innovative.  Prefer  Area 
1  or  9.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EX-ARMY  INFORMATION  OmCER, 
26.  seeks  PR  slot,  all  Zones.  Stanford 
BA;  MS  (Mass  Communication).  L. 
Nicholas,  567  N.  2nd  St.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95112. 

JAPANESE  male,  29,  presently  bus¬ 
iness  writer  on  metropolitan  daily, 
seeks  international  PR  position.  & 
Elconomics,  MJ.  6  years  with  'Tokyo 
paper.  Box  249,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DIGGING  REPORTER.  6  years  experi-'  PR  WRITER/EDITOR  slot  sought: 
ence  on  national  daily,  seeks  challeng-  j  offer  MS  Journalism,  Navy  commis- 
ing  opportunity  in  investigative  re-  s;on,  4  years  experience  in  media  and 
porting.  Box  264,  Astor  Station,  Bos-  I  house  organ  editorship.  Zone  2.  Box 


ton.  Mass.  02123. 


311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  'j  “™'’" 

Freedom  of  speech  and  advertising 

We  can  learn  something  from  the  Euro-  Will  restrictions  on  advertising  lead  ul- 
peans.  But,  will  we?  timately  to  restrictions  on  other  freedoms 

Arthur  W.  Schultz,  chairman  of  the  of  press  and  speech?  Mr.  Schultz  tells 
board  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  partici-  now  it  can  happen  in  five  easy  steps; 
pated  last  Fall  in  a  panel  discussion  on  “Step  1 — You  can’t  advertise  that  prod- 
the  subject,  “Can  advertising  be  re-  uct  on  television — we  have  done  this  with 
placed?”  It  was  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  cigarets. 

before  250  people  representing  business,  “Step  2 — You  can’t  advertise  any  prod- 
consumer  groups  and  governments  from  uct  to  this  group  of  people — children  un- 
Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  England.  der  11,  for  example. 

He  expected  to  be  confronted  with  the  “Step  3 — You  can’t  carry  that  kind  of 
usual  stinging  attack  against  advertising  program — it’s  too  violent,  too  cruel,  too 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  the  pornographic,  too  anti-this  or  anti-that. 


“Step  4 — You  can’t  report  the  news  in 
that  fashion  or  from  that  point  of  view — 
some  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Whitehead’s 
(OTP)  suggestion. 

“Step  5 — You  can’t  report  that  news. 
Period.” 

It  is  not  so  unbelievable.  It  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  governments  that  once  one  control 
is  imposed  and  accepted,  the  second  and 
third  restriction  or  control  comes  easy. 
During  the  battle  over  cigaret  advertising 
on  Tv,  E&P  repeatedly  warned  that  a 
prohibition  on  the  advertising  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  legally  manufactured  and  leg¬ 
ally  sold  would  soon  lead  to  attempts  to 
prohibit  other  advertising  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  This  is  coming  to  pass  in  the  clamor 
to  prohibit  advertising  to  children’s  audi¬ 
ences. 

Mr.  Schultz  could  be  right. 


U.S.  But,  instead,  he  reported: 

“The  Europeans,  one  and  all — and  re¬ 
peatedly — equated  advertising  with  Free¬ 
dom. 

“Freedom  of  Speech !  Freedom  of  Press ! 
Freedom  of  Choice! 

“They  wanted  fewer  restrictions,  not 
more.  They  wanted  advertising  to  do 
more,  not  less.  They  want  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  practice  hands  off,  not  hands  on. 
And  the  reason,  as  we  look  at  their  his¬ 
tory,  is  clear  and  understandable. 

“They  know  what  total  government  con¬ 
trol  of  their  lives  means — and  they  don’t 
want  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of  its  re¬ 
turn. 

“They  link  control  of  advertising  with 
control  of  free  speech.  There  is  nothing 
they  fear  more.  They  have  felt  the  cold, 
brutal,  heavy  hand  of  censorship. 

“Finally,  they  associate  lack  of  adver¬ 
tising  with  lack  of  many  of  the  good 
things  in  life.  No  products  to  buy — no 
advertising.  This  too,  they  have  lived 
through. 

“Their  plea  was  for  advertising  to  tell 
them  more — to  be  more  informative — 
because  it  was  so  important  to  them.” 

In  a  recent  speech  before  The  Law  Club 
in  Chicago,  Mr.  Schultz  contrasted  this 
experience  with  the  present  atmosphere  in 
the  U.S.  saying  that  “criticism  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  so  rampant  that  advertising 
effectiveness  has  been  diminished  dramati¬ 
cally — there  is  evidence  by  as  much  as  20% 
in  the  past  ten  years.” 

He  said  “most  of  the  charges  against 
advertising  not  only  are  not  based  on  evi¬ 
dence  but  ai’e  in  fact  false”  and  in  his 
opinion  “this  growing  and  largely  un¬ 
founded  criticism  and  regulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  can  lead  to  restriction  of  Freedom 
of  Speech.” 

Advei'tising  is,  by  and  large,  how  busi¬ 
ness  speaks  to  its  publics,  Mr.  Schultz 
said.  “So  it  may  be  concluded  that  each 
restriction  on  business’  very  ability  to  ad¬ 
vertise — the  exclusion  of  products  and/or 
audiences — may,  in  fact,  be  judged  a  re¬ 
striction  on  Freedom  of  Speech.” 

As  “alarming  signs”  he  described  the 
proposals  from  the  White  House  Office  of 
Tele-Communications  Policy  w'hich  would 
predicate  television  license  renewals  on 
the  fairness  and  objectivity  of  network 
news  each  station  carries;  the  counter-ad 
and  fairness  doctrines  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  the  demand  of  ACT 
(Action  for  Children’s  Television)  to  for¬ 
bid  any  advertising  on  so-called  children’s 
programs,  etc. 


Financial  briefs 

The  Washington  Post  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  1972  it  set  new  records  in 
both  revenues  and  earnings. 

Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chairman  of  the 
board,  reported  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  company’s  history  revenues  exceeded 
$200  million  and  income  exceeded  $10  mil¬ 
lion  (before  an  extraordinary  loss  on  the 
sale  of  a  small  magazine  property). 

Beebe  noted  particularly  that  each  of 
the  company’s  three  major  business  lines 
had  posted  an  appreciable  increase  over 
the  previous  year  in  income  from  opera¬ 
tions — newspaper  publishing  up  17%, 
magazine  and  book  publishing  up  more 
than  100%  and  broadcasting  up  55%. 

The  company’s  1972  income  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $2.08  per  share  (before  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  item).  1971  income  was  $6.8 
million,  or  $1.52  per  share  (before  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  item  and  a  special  credit). 
1972  revenues  of  $217.  8  million  were  up 
13%  over  1971  revenues  of  $192.7  million. 

1972  1971 

Revenue  (In  millions) 


Newspaper  publishing 
Magazine  and  book 

$  99.8 

$  85.9 

publishing 

93.8 

86.0 

Broadcasting 

24.2 

20.8 

$217.8 

$192.7 

Income  from  Operations 

Newspaper  publishing 
Magazine  and  book 

$  10.2 

$  8.7 

publishing 

5.7 

2.7 

Broadcasting 

5.9 

3.8 

$  21.8 

$  15.2 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  reported  (February 
8)  record  earnings  for  fiscal  1972,  with 
gains  of  15.5%  in  net  income,  18.2%  in 
consolidated  revenues  and  15%  in  earn¬ 
ings  per  share. 

Results  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972 
also  showed  increases  over  1971  of  10.4% 
in  net  income,  21.3%  in  consolidated  re¬ 
venues  and  11.4%  in  earnings  per  share. 

Although  newspaper  improvements  and 
new  market  penetration  campaigns  re¬ 
duced  reported  second  half  earnings 
“funding  was  completed  in  1972,”  and 
lower  1973  expenditures  are  anticipated. 

Here  are  the  fiscal  1972  results: 

Net  income  before  goodwill  amortiza¬ 
tion  and  extraordinary  items  reached  $23,- 
699,206,  up  15.5%  from  the  $20,526,842  in 
1971.  Consolidated  revenues  of  $288,389,- 
952  were  18.2%  over  $243,902,811  in  1971. 
Amortization  of  goodwill  of  $747,406 
($187,463  in  1971)  was  partially  offset  by 
net  extraordinary  gains  aggregating 
$283,925  ($169,410  in  1971),  resulting  in 
final  1972  net  income  of  $23,235,725  com¬ 
pared  with  $20,508,789  in  1971. 

Earnings  per  share  before  goodwill 
amortization  and  extraordinary  items 
were  $1.17,  compared  with  $1.02  in  1971, 
an  increase  of  15%.  Amortization  of  good¬ 
will  was  .03<  per  share  ($.01  in  1971), 
and  was  partially  offset  by  net  extraordi¬ 
nary  gains  aggregating  .01<  per  share 
($.01  in  1971)  re.sulting  in  final  earnings 
per  share  of  $1.15  in  1972,  compared  with 
$1.02  in  1971. 

The  number  of  shares  outstanding  on  a 
weighted  average  basis  during  1972  in¬ 
creased  0.923%  to  20,271,384  frm  20,085,- 
974  after  the  two-for-one-stock  split. 


•  • 

OPINION  MAKERS 
READ  IT  . . .  BELIEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 

The  Washington  Star-News 
•  • 
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Edna  Schroeder  is  a  research  assistant  in  State  Farm’s  public  relations  department. 

Last  year,  she  answered  1,012  inquiries  about  everything  from  alcohol  and  driving  to 
fire  prevention,  from  bicycle  safety  to  no-fault  insurance.  Those  questions  came  from  a 
variety  of  places;  students,  civic  groups,  public  officials  and  newsmen. 

If  Edna  doesn’t  have  the  information 
in  her  own  files,  she  knows  where  to  get 
it.  For  instance.  State  Farm’s  research 
department  headed  by  Dr.  Wayne  Sorenson. 

He  and  his  staff  have  done  scientific 
in-depth  studies  on  aspects  of  auto  insurance 
f  that  are  available  nowhere  else.  And,  as  the 
world’s  largest  insurer  of  autos,  homes  and 
small  boats,  we  have  plenty  of  expertise 
around  on  topics  related  to  those  fields. 

That  kind  of  factual,  in-depth  help  is 

S  available  to  any  newsman  working 

on  an  insurance-related  story.  And  if  you 
want  comment  or  opinion,  to  go  along  with 
the  facts,  we’ll  give  you  that,  too. 

Most  important,  we’ll  give  it  to  you  fast. 
When  you  call,  we’ll  try  to  get  the  answers 
you  need  while  you’re  still  on  the  line.  If  we 
can’t,  we’ll  be  back  to  you  in  as  little  time  as 
possible — a  matter  of  minutes,  not  hours. 

involves  complicated 
tables,  charts  or 
graphs,  our  Telecopier  " 
hookup — which  reaches 
most  major  cities  in  the  I|^ 

U.S. — lets  us  get  copies  of  them  to  you  within  minutes  via  telephone 

lines.  Many  newsmen  call  us  regularly  for  fast,  accurate,  no-nonsense  . 

help  on  insurance  questions.  Next  time  you’re  on  an  insurance 

story,  give  us  a  call.  # 

Dr.  [Vayne  Sorenson  ^  ft  ////^'~ 


Edna  Schroeder 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


STATE  FARM 


•TELECOPIER'S  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Milwaukee  Journal's  Bill  Stokes;  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  judges  called  his  entry  a  "standout." 


Bill  Stokes  wins  Pyle  Award 

"His  delight  in  life.  His  respect  for  ordinary  column,  "The  State  of  Things,"  appears  in  the 
human  endeavors.  The  freshness  of  his  Thursday  and  Sunday  Journal,  while  another 


outlook,  and  of  his  language.  The  engaging 
and  expert  way  he  puts  its  all  together  makes 
him  a  standout." 

In  those  words  the  judges  described  Bill 
Stokes,  columnist  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
in  naming  him  winner  of  the  20th  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  for  newspaper  writing 
in  1972. 

Sponsored  annually  by  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  for  writing  that  best 
captures  Pyle's  concern  for  everyday  people 
with  everyday  dreams,  Stokes,  41,  receives 
$1000  in  cash  and  a  medallion  plaque.  His 


column,  "My  Wisconsin,"  is  published  in  the 
paper's  Sunday  magazine,  "Insight." 

Honorable  mentions,  each  worth  $250, 
were  awarded  George  McEvoy,  46,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel,  and  Bob  Greene,  25, 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 

A  record  number  of  entries,  representing 
newspapers  in  41  states,  were  submitted. 

Judges  were  Walter  Friedenberg,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star;  Nicholas 
Blatchford,  columnist  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  and  co-winner  of  thel969Pyle  Award;and 
Dr.  Richard  G.  Gray,  chairman.  Department  of 
Journalism,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 


20th  Annual  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


